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NILSSON WALKING SUIT. 


Whey pretty walking suit is of two shades 
It can be made of silk, 


of empress cloth. 


cashmere, serge, or any heavy fabrics. 
ferred, the basque or over-skirt given with the 


Trained Street Suit, Harper's Ba- 
zar, No. 40, may be substituted for 
the blouse waist or the scarf. For 
cool weather a cashmere, silk, or 
fur jacket may be worn with the 
suit. In the original the body of 
the blouse waist is of the lighter 
shade of empress cloth, the sleeves 
being of the darker shade with 
light ruffles. The tight - fitting 
over-waist is of the darker shade, 
trimmed with ruffles of the lighter 
cloth. The scarf, which is four 
yards long and three-quarters of a 
yard wide, is made of a straight 
piece of the darker cloth, edged on 
both sides with light ruffles, and is 
thrown carelessly around the body, 
and tied at the right side in a loose 
knot, thus forming a very stylish 
tunic. The skirt.is of the darker 
shade, and is trimmed with two 
strips of the same material, three. 
and a half inches wide, pleated at 
intervals, with pinked rosettes of 
the same material between the 
pleats. The lower strip is pinked 
on each side, with three-quarters 
of an inch scallop; the upper one 
is pinked only on the upper side, 
the bottom being edged with a ruf- 
fle of the lighter cloth. ‘The body 
of the blouse waist may be made 
of organdy or lace, if preferred. 
Pink royale hat, with tea-rose and 
pink ribbon trimming. Pink silk 
parasol. Gloves to match the 
trimming of the dress. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER 
PATTERN OF NILSSON 
WALKING SUIT. 

Tus pattern comprises three 
articles, viz.: blouse waist, tight- 
fitting over-waist, and six-gored 
walking skirt. 

Brouse Waist.—This pattern 
is in four pieces, viz. : front, back, 
sleeve, and belt. It is fulled in at 
the waist, and plain on the shoul- 
der. The sleeve is open to the 
elbow. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches 
wide, 2} yards. 

Over-Watist.—This over-waist 
is furnished with two darts, and 
has the appearance of a little sleeve- 
less jacket, open in front to the 
waist, and simulating bretelles. 
Two round tabs in front come be- 
low the waist four inches, and form 
a trimming. In both the blouse 
waist and the over-waist all seams 
are allowed, an outlet of an inch 
being given for the side seams and 
shoulders, and a quarter of an inch 
for the other seams. Baste up the 
garment on the wrong side, and fit 
it to the figure before sewing the 
seams, : 

Quantity of material, 27 inches 
wide, 1 yard. ©, 

Materials for ruffles for blouse 
wajst and over-waist, 3 yards. 

Srx-corep WALKING Sxirt.— 
This pattern consists of four pieces, 
viz. : front breadth, two side gores, 
and back breadth. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches 
wide, 94 yards. 

Material for rosettes, 6 yards. 

Material for ruffles, 2 yards. 

The arrangement of colors may 
be reversed, if desired, and the 
trimmings made of the darker shade 
of cloth, which, as a rule, is the 
best combination where two shades 
of the same color are used. 
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BEFORE THE DOCTOR COMES. 


STINGS. 


B= are quick to distinguish between a friend 
and foe; and while they will allow the one 


to do almost what he pleases with them, will re- 
sent the least interference from the other. Firm- 
ness, combined with gentleness, is as essential in 
their management as in that of horses, and, like 
these, they soon become restive at the least in- 
dication on the part of their would-be masters 
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of a spiteful timidity. 
find out at cnce, like children and dogs, whether 
you are fond of them, and so meet you half-way. 

The temper of the bee (according to a writer 
in the Quarterly Review, who seems to have thor- 
oughly investigated the habits of this insect) is af- 

















‘NILSSON WALKING SUIT. 
(Cut Paper Pattern of this entire Suit, to fit any digure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust Measure.) 





It is said that bees will 


fected by the weather, as we ra- 
tional beings are, and will become 
exceedingly testy when the day is 
very hot or windy. It resembles 
also man, or rather woman kind, in 
resenting all interference with its 
domestic quarrels, ‘‘ When the 
time comes in autumn,” says the 
writer above quoted, ‘‘ for turning 
the drones out of the hive, many 
think they can assist the bees in 
getting rid of these unprofitable 
spouses, and so destroy them as 
fast as they are turned out. This 
uncalled-for meddling is often very 
fiercely resented.” 

Bees are, however, generally very 
tractable, especially under the man- 
agement of their own master, whom 
they easily recognize. It seems that 
they have a particular aversion to 
the human breath, and those in 
danger of being attacked by them 
should. be mindful of this. With 
unfailing presence of mind, there 
need be no fear of being stung by 
bees. A swarm of them once set- 
tled so thickly upon the head of a 
servant-maid that she was in dan- 
ger of being stifled to death. Her 
master, who was familiar with the 
habits of the insect, noticing her 
danger, bade her keep perfectly still, 
an injunction which she had the 
good sense toobey. He then sought 
out the queen, and conducted her 
safely to the hive, whither she was 
immediately followed by the whole 
swarm, much to the relief of the 
maid, who escaped without a sting. 

There are some curious stories 
of the effectiveness of the sting of 
the bee as a weapon of offense and 
defense. We are told that ‘‘ a small 
privateer, with forty or fifty men, 
having on board some hives, made 
of earthenware, full of bees, was 
pursued by a Turkish galley manned 
by five hundred seamen and sol- 
diers. As soon as the latter came 
alongside the crew of the privateer 
mounted the rigging with their 
hives, and hurled them down on the 
deck of the galley. The Turks, 
astonished at this novel mode of 
warfare, and unable to defend them- 
selves from the stings of the enraged 
bees, became so terrified that they 
thought of nothing but how to es- 
cape their fury ; while the crew of 
the small vessel, defended by masks 
and gloves, flew upon their ene- 
mies, sword in hand, and captured 
the vessel almost without resist- 
ance.” 

Again there is this story: ‘* Dur- 
ing the confusion occasioned by a 
time of war, in 1525, a mob of 
peasants, assembling in Hohnstein, 
in Thuringia, attempted to pillage 
the house of the minister of Elende, 
who, having in vain employed all 
his eloquence to dissuade them 
from their design, ordered his do- 
mestics to fetch his bee-hives, and 
throw them in the middle of this 
furious mob. The effect was what 
might be expected; they were im- 
mediately put to flight, and happy 
to escape unstung.” 

The weapon with which the hor- 
net, wasp, or bee inflicts its sting 
is a sharp and hollow dart, Into 
this opens a reservoir or filled 
with a poisonous fluid, kept sup- 
plied by a skein of twisted tubes, 
which secrete it. ‘The insect thus 
not only wounds but poisons. When 
greatly enraged it does even more: 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








it leaves its weapon sticking in the flesh, which 
adds greatly to the pain and mischief. 

The first thing to be done in treating a sting 
by hornet, wasp, or bee is to try to extract, with 
a pair of tweezers, the weapon of the insect, if it 
should be left, If this is broken in the attempt 
the remainder must be gently squeezed ont. A 
watch-key pressed directly over the wound will 
aid in extracting, and the application of the least 
drop of spirits of hartshorn will tend to neutral- 
ize the venom, Subsequently poultices may be 
applied, and the parts besmeared with sweet-oil. 

t is seldom that these stings prove fatal, The 
hornet wounds the most, the wasp less, and the 
‘bee the least severely. Sometimes in eating sum- 
mer fruits people are stung in the throat by one 
of these insects lurking within them. In such 
cases the danger arises from the swelling of the 
throat and the stoppage of breathing which is 
apt to ensue. The surgeons record some few 
cases of death of human beings from stings; and 
& naturalist tells of ‘‘a horse, in the heat of the 
day, looking over a hedge, on the other side of 
which was a hive of bees; while he stood nod- 
‘ ding with his head, as his manner is, because of 
the flies, the bees fell upon him and killed him.” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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a noble bunch from the handsomest of all Ital- 
ian boys. 

‘¢ That the fruit should be stolen! Ah, my 
friends,” quoth Philo, plaintively, ‘if only these 
grapes were stolen, this day would be heaven 
itself!” 

There was a pleasant laugh at the earnest 
gravity of our philosopher. 

“But,” he said, “have you forgotten ‘The 
Scottish Chiefs,’ and ‘Thaddeus of Warsaw,’ 
read under the lid of the desk at school, in mo- 
mentary peril of the fatal eye of Dr. Birch? 
Or the ‘Arabian Nights,’ surreptitiously intro- 
duced, under cover of the hymn-book, or the 
‘Dairyman’s Daughter,’ in the very pew at 
church? Or don’t you remember Joanna Bail- 


ilous pleasure from the book upon the street- 
stall, which he can not possibly buy, but seems 
to be looking over with that intention? These 
were all books, indeed; but there were other 
stolen delights, There was the playing truant, 
despite the awful warnings in the stories—nay, 
from that very fact only the more delicious. 
And ah!” said Philo, with comic melancholy, 
‘‘what apples will ever be so sweet again as 
those which we used to assess—that was the 
word—assess upon Deacon Snarley’s orchard 
as a forfeit due to society for his crabbed ill 





UH Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain numerous patterns and illustrations of La- 
dies’ Fall Wrappings, Suits for Elderly Ladies, 
a large variety of Children’s Under- Clothing, 
Fancy -Work, etc., etc. 

tar Cut Paper Patterns of the elegani Nilsson 
Walking Suit on the first page of this Number, grad- 
ed to fit any figure, with the name and directions 
Jor putting together printed on each separate piece 
of the Pattern, will be sent by the Publishers, Zast- 
paid, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents and 
Bust MEASURE. News-dealers supplied at the 
usual discount. For complete list of Cut Paper 
Patterns published, see Advertisement on page 670 
of this Number. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Stolen fruit. 


Y DEAR MERCURY, —JIn the golden 

age when I made the grand tour I ar- 
rived at Leghorn in Italy one September morn- 
ing, and after loitering about that old city all 
day and with immense delight, went to bed 
with the liveliest expectation of the next day’s 
journey to Florence. Early in the morning 
our party—it was only three persons, all of 
whom to this day are never weary of taking 
that journey over again in fond and faithful 
remembrance—set forth for Florence. I be- 
lieve that there is a railroad now, and that the 
eager traveler rattles and shrieks to Florence 
in a very short time. But in the golden age 
the beautiful journey was performed more slow- 
ly. Every thing was seen and heard and felt. 
There was no slurring generalization of im- 
pression and emotion. ‘The travel of that time 
wasacrane. It had a long, long neck, and it 
tasted every thing all the way down. Of all 
countries in the world Italy is the most ill- 
suited for railroad travel, because every mile 
has its historic association, its romance, its un- 
speakable charm; and I am entirely of Philo’s 
opinion, who says that it is as wrong to whisk 
through Italy by steam as it is to guzzle La- 
grima Christi like Bavarian beer. 

It was September, and the season of the 
vintage. From Leghorn to Florence the coun- 
try is a vineyard, and before I had eaten a 
single grape I was intoxicated. It was the 
scene and the association and youth together 
that did it. I drank the exhilaration through 
my eyes; and even now, as I recall the love- 
ly line of the Apennines, and the vast plain 
clustering with vines, and the bright garden- 
houses piled with the fruit, and the dark- 
haired girls and boys carrying baskets upon 
their heads overflowing with grapes—with the 
consciousness that this was Italy, and that it 
was but the illuminated initial letter of the 
book of travel—even now, I say, I can not re- 
call it all without a spring of the blood and a 
curious, wistful wonder whether the young 
travelers of this year see and feel all'that we 
enjoyed. One man, at least, who went before 
us felt Italy, and has succeeded in conveying 
to others the conviction that he did so. ‘That 
was William Beckford. His Italian book is 
perhaps the smallest that was ever written upon 
the subject, But it is filled full of the Italy 
that youth and the imagination see. 

You see, my dear Mercury, that I am getting 
along in the manner which I recommend to 
travelers in Italy—not rapidly, to say the best 
of it. But as I surrender myself to these rec- 
ollections the journey becomes still more real, 
because I seem to be tasting the honeyed grapes 
as we tasted them all the way to Florence. 
The dark-eyed girls and boys smiled as we 
passed, and said Buon’ giorno, Signori, from out 
the rigs purple clusters, and tossed us the finest 
grapes Yor the money that we tossed back. In 
the midst, with a very satiety of pleasure, Philo 
leaned back in the carriage, and exclaimed: 
**Only one thing is wanting to make perfection 
more perfect.” 

**What, then?” said Lisette, as she caught 





temper! To be sure, the tax was collected at 
some peril, There was a high fence and a 
dog, and, as we firmly believed, a series of 
masked batteries, in the form of man-traps and 
spring-guns, all about. Nor had we the least 
doubt.that the deacon himself, should he dis- 
cover the tax-gatherers actually distraining 
upon his trees, would blaze away from the house 
with the family blunderbuss and his revolution- 
ary horse-pistols. Do you think any apples 
were ever so good as Deacon Snarley’s apples, 
bought without price? Yes, yes; for my part 
I have no doubt that the gold of the apples of 
the Hesperides was not in themselves, but in 
the mouth of the dragon that guarded them.” 

“Good Heavens!” said Lisette, as she crush- 
ed a perfect grape, ‘‘do you think his teeth 
were filled ?” 

Philo looked at her compassionately. 

“No, dear, but it was the danger and the 
risk in getting them which made them really 
valuable; that is my interpretation of the old 
legend.” 

My dear Mercury, upon our great journey I 
often recall this remark of Philo’s during my 
little journey from Leghorn to Florence. Our 
fellow-passengers, I am sure, are very generally 
convinced of the justice of his view, but in an- 
other sense. How many of them, for instance, 
are busily engaged in trade, and what immense 
satisfaction some of them plainly take in the 
handsome results of great transactions! And 
yet I can not help feeling as if many of the 
great transactions are very much like the tax 
assessed by the boys upon Deacon Snarley’s 
orchard. 

I go, for instance, to Veneer’s to dine. I 
hope that you have dined there, for nobody 
gives such dinners, and I am afraid to say how 
much he pays his cook; but I suppose there 
are a great many bishops who would be glad 
of the same salary. And what splendor every 
where! What lustrous hangings and luxurious 
sofas and mossy carpets! What a sumptuous- 
ly attired lady is Mrs. Veneer, and what car- 
riages and horses she has in the stable! And 
how happy Veneer seems! He is never so 
satisfied as when squeezing out, luscious drop 
by drop, that Champagne /frappé into your ex- 
quisitely engraved glass, or when saying, ‘‘ My 
dear fellow, it has begun to sprinkle; you'll 
spoil your boots. Thomas, tell John to bring 
the claret coupé to the door instantly! My 
dear Bachelor, I should never forgive myself 
if you spotted your boots!” For my part, my 
dear Mercury, I get horribly bewildered by so 
much splendor and style and Champagne and 
coupé, But when I meditate, as I drive. home 
in that claret carriage so softly hung upon per- 
fect springs—when I meditate upon the man- 
ner in which it has all been acquired—when, in 
fancy, I see the prevarication, the hardness, 
the selfishness, the concealment, or the delib- 
erate falseffood, that have all gone to the ac- 
quisition of the coupé and the Champagne, I 
ask myself incredulously does Veneer really 
enjoy his fruit the more because it is stolen? 

I was thinking of this only last week when 
I met Foxey, the distinguished statesman. At 
least I call him statesman, because I observe 
that when a politician gets to a certain height 
of promotion he is no longer called politician, 
but statesman, as the butterfly of to-day was 
the grub of yesterday. ‘The Honorable Mr. 
Foxey has carried off very many of the high 
prizes. Now, whatever Philo may say, I know 
that when I was at school the fellow who said 
that his mother wanted him to come home an 
hour before noon—which was not true—and who 
said that she did so because she wanted him to 
do the necessary chores about the house—which 
was not true—and who then went off and stole 
Widow Tinker’s peaches, and was late to din- 
ner, and told his mother that he had been kept 
after school because he was too honorable to 
tell tales of young Blossom, who nailed up the 
master’s cat by the tail—the fellow who tangled 
himself up in this mesh of lies did indeed eat 
stolen fruit, but was it sweet? Mr. Foxey has 








lie’s sonnets upon the boy who snatches a per- " 
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carried off many of the prizes, as they are call- 
ed, in politics. .He has gathered his fruit in 
exactly the same kind of way as the fellow I 
have described at school. He has stolen them 
all by a vast system of deceit; but are they 
really sweeter than if he had fairly earned 
them? 

There was young Tongueley, the brilliant and 
promising preacher. You remember how he 
took the town, how every body crowded to hear 
him, and how universal was the praise of his 
sermons. ‘Twenty societies wanted to secure 
him at an enormous salary. They would each 
build a new church if only he ‘would agree to 
settle. There was no flattering overture spared, 
and as for worked slippers and smoking-caps 
and dressing-gowns and exquisitely initialed 
pocket-handkerchiefs, I really believe there is 
no young Mormon saint so blessed in these ap- 
pointments as ‘Tongueley was in those days, 
You know the result. Old Pierce, who does 
nothing but read, went to hear the wonderfully 
eloquent Tongueley. Old Pierce has the care- 
less habits of a recluse student, and one of 
them is thinking aloud in church. It was he 
who, when the old bishop took his vacation, and 
the Reverend Augustine Callow, fresh from the 
divinity school, filled his place for a few Sun- 
days, said audibly in the midst of Callow’s first 
sermon, and to the scandal of the religious 
world, ‘‘I hate journeyman preaching !” 

Old Pierce went to hear Tongueley, and 
while the great congregation hung enchanted 
upon his eloquent words, Mr. Pierce was heard 
to growl, ‘‘That’s Jeremy Taylor.” Presently 
he muttered, ‘‘ That’s South.” Again, ‘‘'That’s 
Bossuet ;” and the terrible fellow went on cap- 
ping, as it were, every fine turn of the preacher 
with the name of its real author. The relig- 
ious world was again exceedingly scandalized ; 
but, like all other worlds under such circum- 
stances, it followed up the scent, and found that 
it was but tootrue. The brilliant young preach-~ 
er was no peacock after all; he was only a daw. 
The delicious fruit of his triumphs was all 
stolen. Now I should like to know if you be- 
lieve that it was as sweet as sugar while he was 
eating it? That applause, that popularity, that 
excitement, was all stolen fruit, and he knew it. 
Do you believe it was as sweet as if he had 
known it to be honestly his own? 

Philo used to say in defense of his theory 
that a proverb is the concentrated wisdom of 
ages, the drop of attar of roses which is the 
expressed sweetness of whole acres. And he 
held stoutly to his illustration of the garden of 
the Hesperides. ‘‘ What would have become 
of the heroism of the case,” said he, “if it had 
been necessary only to walk in at an open gate, 
and to pay down the honest coin of the coun- 
try, and carry off the fruit in a basket? We 
should never have heard of the Hesperidian 
apples, and we should have lost the incentive 
of the inspiring story.” But when I meet Philo 
again, I think it will not be hard to prove to 
him that stolen apples are always apples of 
Sodom, and that theft of any kind always finds 
out the thief. I sit here, dear Mercury, writ- 
ing to you, and remembering with unalloyed 
delight that September day in the golden age 
among the Tuscan vineyards. But, believe 
me, if we had stolen those marvelous grapes 
they would not taste so immortally sweet as 
they do to-day. 

Your friend, 
An OLD BacHELor. 





A WORD ABOUT WILLS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HERE is something very touching in the 
lately published will of a recently deceased 
citizen. The will was apparently made without 
any expectation of its ever passing beyond the 
circle whom it concerned, but circumstances 
arose which made the publication desirable. It 
would seem that the gentleman had several 
children, one of whom was a wayward son. ‘To 
each of them, except this son, he bequeathed 
a large sum of money; but the portion of this 
son was to be held in trust fer him until, under 
certain cireumstances, his mother or brothers 
should certify that, in their opinion, it would 
“be safe and proper and advisable” to pay it 
over tohim. ‘And I do hereby solemnly en- 
join upon my sons that they shall not unreason- 
ably or unconscionably refuse to make, sign, 
and deliver such certificate and declaration ; 
but they shall make, sign, and deliver the same 
upon request of my said son, if at the time he 
shall so request he shall be living a life of reg- 
ularity and sobriety. I charge my said sons 
to deal with him, in determining whether they 
will sign and deliver the certificate and decla- 
ration, only in the same spirit which they know 
would govern my conduct toward him as a loved 
child, if I were then living and determining 
what were best for his interests. That consid- 
eration—viz., his best interests—being the sole 
motive which has induced me to make provi- 
sion for him different from what I have done for 
my other sons.” 
This gentleman was of the Hebrew faith, but 


show a more acute and tender sense of the re- 
lations between father and child than these gen- 








tle, loving words evince. Surely to this well- 








it would be hard to find a Christian who could | 


beloved son his father’s grave doth utter forth a 
voice. There is no rebuke, no reproach, not 
even remonstrance or advice, but only careful 
guardianship, tender watch, wise provision. Not 
even death can interpose between parent and 
offspring, but out of the grave the fatherly hand 
reaches to protect and shield the loved child 
against himself, 

Christian fathers are not beyond the need of 
such a lesson. It never can be too strongly 
impressed upon the mind that nothing releases 
a parent from his duties toward a child. No 
waywardness, no disobedience, no rebellion, no 
profligacy can ever justify a father in casting 
son or daughter adrift. We hear of sons being 
cut off with a shilling, of daughters being for- 
bidden their father’s house, and, without any 
exception, such cases are proof that, of what- 
ever sins the children may have been guilty, 
the father is even more guilty. No person can 
commit against society so great a crime as a fa- 
ther commits who is thus false to the trust which 
he himself has imposed—who thus thrusts off 
from himself the soul which he called into being. 
A father should be governed by no motive but 
his child’s best interests, and a child’s best in- 
terests can never be served by any thing but his 
father’s constant and loving care. If a ghild is 
so bad that his influence is feared on the other 
children, a separation between them may be ef- 
fected. If it is feared that money bestowed 
upon him will be for his injury, provision may 
be made against that, as in the case I have 
mentioned. But when a father, in a fit of 
anger, or as a reward for ill-doing, disinherits 
or refuses to see his child, he commits a crime 
which the laws indeed do not recognize, but 
whose guilt it would take many a legal crime to 
outweigh. ‘There should be absolutely no limit 
to parental forgiveness and forbearance. Seven 
times and severty times seven should the father 
receive the prodigal son who seeks his face; 
and if he never seeks it, if he goes, stubborn 
and rebellious, not one atom of fatherly care 
and interest should he relax; for the child is 
his child, his offspring, born of his will, and no 
vice or violence can release the man from his 
solemn obligation to guard and guide, so far as 
possible, the life which he dared to give. 

There is, moreover, a probability, almost 
amounting to a certainty, that the naughty child 
is the direct and logical result of naughty pa- 
rents. I observe that the faults in their chil- 
dren with which parents have the least patience 
are the faults which themselves possess in gen- 
erous measure. The hot-tempered father trans- 
mits his hot and ungoverned temper to his son, 
and the two strike fire. Or the father gives 
himself wholly up to business, while the son 
runs wild through his youth, and the parent is 
dismayed and astonished and finally angered 
to find a worthless young man on his hands. 
Or he has been harsh and stern and forbidding 
and unsympathetic, and so has alienated the af- 
fections and imbittered the memories of his 
child, and they cease to be tyrant and victin 
only to become fierce and bitter antagonists. A 
child must be born bad, or else made bad by 
bad training, and if the father does not actual- 
ly see this, he ought to take it for granted. Bad 
qualities may be grafted into good ones, and 
good enes may be neglected into bad ones; and 
however evil a child may be, the father should 
stand in awe and say: ‘*God forgive me, this 
is my work! I gavé my son a wicked father or 
a weak mother. I thought money and fame of 
more importance than a living being, and now 
he confronts me, 2 misshapen soul—a shame 
and a terror to me. Iwas not careful to be 
only good, and to choose only good; and the 


| vile thoughts that I sowed in my heart, and the 


reckless temper and the selfish indulgence and 
the fraudulent deeds that I sowed in my life, 
have produced an unsightly harvest in this un- 
happy son of mine, this wretched victim of my 
iniquity.” 

That, in general, is the way you ought to 
feel, conscript fathers; and if there are any 
exceptions, no danger but you will find them 
out for yourselves. And, feeling thus, your 
life should be a long and unwearied endeavor to 
repair your error, and reclaim the treasure 
which you thoughtlessly demanded and wanton- 
ly lost. 

While we are on the matter of wills, let me 
put in one word of protest against those pious 
men who leave their property to religious insti- 
tutions, and to their children a pittance. Men 
sometimes seem to forget that their children are 
themselves, only a good deal more so. What- 
ever pinching a man may put upon himself, he 
has no right to pinch his children. He may be 
whimsical and eccentric; but, if he makes his 
children suffer from his whims and eccentrici- 
ties, he ought to be put into a strait-waistcoat. 
We hear a good deal now about people unjust- 
ly confined in lunatic asylums, but I have seen 
a good many more out that ought to be in, than 
in that ought to be out. And the first of these 
is the man who, because he is a Grahamite, 
forces his children to live on pea soup; for, so 
sure as he is left to himself, he will make a will 
bequeathing the bulk of his property to a theo- 
logical seminary for the education of pious young 
men. It may be safely asserted that the law 
makes the wisest provision for the disposal of a 
man’s property. Children have a meral own- 





ership in the goods of their father. He has no 
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right to divert it from them into the hands 
of strangers without their consent. Children, 
properly reared, are the Lest confidants of their 
parents, and will always be willing to gratify 
their generous desires. He who autocratically 
bequeaths his property to any institution, relig- 
ious or profane, regardless of the rights or 
wishes of his children, commits a gigantic fraud 
under color of the law. And the receiver is as 
bad as the thief. Amen. 





MADAME RAYMOND’S LETTER. 


IIE letter from Madame Emmeline Ray- 

mond, the editor of the Mode Illustrée, the 
great fashion journal of Paris, which will be 
found in another part of the present Number, 
will be read with deep interest as the latest bul- 
letin of fashion from that beleaguered city, whose 
hapless fate excites the sympathies of the world. 
Madame Raymond touchingly says in an accom- 
panying note: ‘This letter is not altogether 
what I would have liked to send you, but every 
thing is suspended in Paris. We are on the eve 
of siege—on the eve of conflagration, of murder, 
of pillage! Perhaps I am bidding you farewell, 
for no one can tell whether he will come out alive 
from this disaster.” 

We hope for better things, and trust that this 
beautiful city, which has so long been the queen 
of taste and art, may escape unscathed from 
the ruin which threatens it, and which would be 
a calamity to the whole civilized world. We 
would say, meanwhile, for the satisfaction of 
our readers, that thus far our communication 
with it has been uninterrupted; and, in any 
case, we depend so largely on Berlin, the oth- 
er fashion centre of Europe, which recent events 
have exalted to such importance, that our friends 
need fear no falling off in the supply of informa- 
tion respecting the styles of the coming season, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GIPSY BONNETS. 


RIVATE openings of millinery show the 
gipsy bonnet in all its variations. The 
bonnet may have a rolled coronet or merely 2 
sloping front, a broad, clearly-defined crown or 
2 soft cap crown, a drooping curtain or one roll- 
ed en revers, but the gipsy shape is preserved al- 
ways. Coquettish and small is the idea one 
forms of a gipsy bonnet, yet the new styles give 
quite a stately air by reason of their height, and 
are far larger than zny shape worn since small 
fanchons were introduced. We shall see fewer 
round hats worn this winter, as many ladies 
who had abandoned bonnets for the more jaunty 
hat will return to the stylish and graceful gipsy. 
As we have said before, the gipsy is not success- 
ful unless the coiffure is arranged to suit it. 
The front hair must be rolled or puffed, or else 
have very fluffy frizzes above the forehead and 
temples, the sides must be perfectly flat, with a 
tiny short curl behind each ear, while the back 
forms a long, soft chatelaine setting closely to the 
head. ‘The slightest extra breadth added to the 
head by puffs or topsies destroys the slender con- 
tour necessary for the gipsy. ‘The bonnet is 
placed far forward, the strings pass back of the 
ear to tie in front, anc the curtain, or a long 
plume, droops over the heavy braids behind, 


SHADED BONNETS. 


For several winters past blue, green, or ma- 
roon bonnets have not been worn by ladies who 
dressed stylishly, but this season they are se- 
lected by the most fastidious. Deeper and gay- 
er colors are used in millinery, and all-black bon- 
nets are no longer considered more stylish than 
all others. ‘The idea now is to have the bonnet 
match the suit with which it is worn, conse- 
quently milliners display bonnets of every color, 
with two or three shades of the color in each 
bonnet. Bonnets for promenade and church 
are of the darkest, richest colors in the costume, 
and the shades of the bonnet should approach 
very nearly. Prune blue, navy blue, scarabée, 
plum-color, invisible green, and cigar brown 
bonnets will be worn with suits of the same 
color, and also with black costumes. Prettiest 
among the shaded bonnets are those of the 
brown shades, the lightest pale golden-brown 
for the velvet, felt, or gros de Londres, of 
which the bonnet is made, a darker shade for 
the velvet torsades and facings, a string of each 
shade, while the ostrich tips represent three or 
four shades. Lilac and purple tints shade pret- 
tily if the rosy hues are kept away from those 
tinged with blue. Pale gray shades into deeper 
tones, like shadowy frescos. Light blue shades 
do not blend effectively, but dark, deep blues 
are very rich. Green shades admirably. 


THE PRINCESS ALICE, 


The Princess Alice is the name given to a high, 
stylish bonnet for young faces. It is modeled 
somewhat like the Greek cap, with high soft 
crown, a fall of lace over the forehead, and nar- 
row strings to tie under the chin. ‘his is made 
in black lace, in blue velvet, green, and other 
stylish colors, with ostrich tips at the side, and a 
band and strings of gros grain of a deeper shade, 
$35 is the price in velvet. Made of fine lace this 
bonnet is more expensive. 

Another novelty, very simple and becoming, 
resembles in shape the helmet worn by French 
cuirassiers. It is made of black velvet, edged 
with a lace border, on which jets are sewed in a 
floral design. _ The transparent border over light 
hair is exceedingly pretty. Still another lovely 
hat for a blonde is simply a scooped-out cover 
for the front of the head, tied down at the sides 
in the way sea-side hats were worn in the sum- 
mer. Made of black velvet, with pale blue gros 
giain twisted across the top from ear to ear, and 





two long slender ostrich plumes streaming be- 
hind, this is exceedingly becoming. Price $46. 


MATERIALS AND MODELS, 


Velvet, feathers, and,gros grain form the prin- 
cipal part of all stylish bonnets, Flowers and 
lace are always handsome, though it is now quite 
possible to make a bonnet without them. Satin 
is scarcely seen at all. The new gros de Lon- 
dres—repped silk with thicker cords than gros 
grain—is very stylishly used, especially for black 
bonnets. Jet ornaments are sparingly used. 

A tasteful model for ladies who make their 
own bonnets is of golden-brown gros grain, to 
match the dress of the wearer, with chestnut 
brown velvet trimmings, !ike those on the dress. 
The gros grain placed smoothly over the gipsy 
frame consists of but two pieces—the crown, 
and the bias head piece shaped to the frame. 
‘The standing revers in.front is faced with chest- 
nut velvet, and the curtain or cape gathered 
across the back is also of velvet, but should be 
lined with the gros grain, and the light lining 
permitted to show at the edges. Three short 
ostrich tips of different shades, fastened on the 
left side by a knot part velvet and part gros grain, 
lean forward over the crown and shade its stiff 
outlines. ‘The strings, of No. 16 gros grain rib- 
bon, are a yard long, and each string is of a dif- 
ferent shade of brown. If it is necessary to add 
a gay color and face trimming, place a crushed 
rose and autumn leaves at the base of the feath- 
ers, and pleat fine tulle around the face. 


BONNETS FOR OLD LADIES. 


For old ladies who are weary of black velvet 
bonnets the thick repped silk or gros de Londres 
offers a welcome change. ‘Their bonnets are of 
the close-eared cottage shape, plainly covered 
with repped silk, while cords or folds of velvet 
follow the outlines of the bonnet for a border. 
‘The face trimming is mingled black and white 
lace, or else lace of but one color, with knots of 
purple velvet. 


ROUND HATS. 


The hat that has seized the popular fancy for 
fall wear is the turban, whether of French or En- 
glish make does not matter, the only difference 
being that the latter has a flat crown, while the 
former is rounded. They are made of felt, straw, 
or gros grain, with a brim an inch wide, turned 
up all around the crown, and covered with vel- 
vet. <A velvet band surrounds the crown; a 
knot or fan-like ornament is in front; and an os- 
trich plume begins on the left side, passes back 
of the crown, and hangs on the right of the 
chatelaine. Sometimes a yard of Frou Frou 
gauze is left hanging on the side to serve for a 
veil. 

A novelty, called the Amazon hat, is of fine 
black beaver, called plush by many milliners, 
shaped like the low stiff hats used by eques- 
triennes. It has a velvet brim, band, and jet 
buckle, and a blue gauze veil. Exclusive ladies, 
who wore the turban in the summer, have aban- 
doned it now that it has become popular enough 
to be common, and are wearing-the Loui¥ XIV. 
hats, turned up only on one side, or else with 
high revers behind. Short erect ostrich tips, 
pompons, and aigrettes cover the crown of these 
hats, and give them a dashing military air. An 
immense bow of velvet on the left side has two 
long scarf ends, fringed, and arranged to fall over 
the chatelaine braids. 

For misses, and with negligee morning cos- 
tumes on very young ladies, the new sailor tur- 
ban prevails. A jaunty hat of this kind is of 
brown straw, with its broad, curled-up brim cov- 
ered with blue velvet. A sort of rope of bias vel- 
vet is twisted around the crown, and a blue-bird’s 
wing is stuck in the left side. For a dark-eyed 
girl this is repeated in a black hat, with scarlet 
velvet and wing. For more matured young la- 
dies white rough-and-ready straws have the 
crowns tied with wide ribbon in black and white 
blocks, or blue and green plaid, or else of the 
solid navy blue, or green to match the dress. 
The brim must be covered with velvet if it is 
turned up, or lined with it if straight. These 
are especially pretty with plaid suits and with 
gay shawl costumes. 


VARIETIES. 


The newest wrap for carriage wear and for au- 
tumn journeys is a large talma, called the Camel’s- 
hair Cardinal. It is of soft, pliable cloth half an 
inch thick, downy and warm. Itsnowsa different 
color on each side, and is finished by heavy wool 
fringe of strands thicker than a lady's finger. 
Gray and brown are the principal colors, with a 
gay reversed side of solid scarlet or bright blue, 
or wide stripes of either with white or black. 
Price $15. 

Very dressy paletots for early winter wear are 
made of thick black gros grain, or of heavier 
gros de Londres, with wadded and quilted lining. 
For trimming they have the merest edge of gray 
cony fur. ‘They are nearly fitted to the figure, 
have the fashionable back with but one seam 
down the centre, are buttoned up the front, and 
have turned-over collars. The sleeve is half- 
flowing, and is trimmed around the edge and up 
the outside to the elbow. These wadded silk 
paletots are to be worn, like those of black cash- 
mere, as an extra wrap, with almost any cos- 
tume, but will look best with black suits. ‘They 
= especially becoming to slight figures. Price 

VU. 

Suits of black silk or cashmere, with white 
trimmings, are stylishly worn. ‘They are intro- 
duced every autumn as regularly as Scotch plaids 
are, but have never found much favor until now. 
Mixed black and white guipure lace is the favor- 
ite trimming for such dresses. One very tasteful 
costume, worn by a noted leader of fashion, has 
Valenciennes lace peeping from beneath the 
fringed edges of black silk flounces. White 
duchess lace is worn beneath black thread lace ; 
ruches of white silz, raveled to form tringe at the 
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edge, are placed in the centre of black ruches ; 
flounces of black silk have white silk folds sewed 
in with the hem, that should always be turned 
up on the right side; other flounces are faced at 
the top with white, and the lining is permitted to 
show. 

Gros de Londres, with cotton back and heavy 
repped face of silk, will be much used for trim- 
ming cloaks and dresses of heavy materials, It 
is made in folds and pleatings. 

Bias folds will rival flounces for trimming 

dresses. ‘Three folds of the dress material, bias 
and doubled, or else lined with stiff muslin, will 
be placed at intervals around the skirt. Woolen 
folds will be sewed on with a cord of velvet or 
else a tiny piping fold. Again, other dresses 
will have double folds, half of the dress mate- 
rial, half of velvet or of gros de Londres. ‘This 
is exceedingly pretty, and looks well on plaid 
goods as well as on solid colors. Other folds 
are edged with Tom Thumb fringe. Clusters 
of folds, with a fringed pleating at top and bot- 
tom, are placed perpendicularly around the skirts 
of handsome silk dresses. Plain velvet bands, 
sewed on straight, are not so stylish as perpen- 
dicular bands and facings of velvet on ruches 
and flounces. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Pace; and Ferrero; and Messrs, A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & TarLor; and 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


- THE funeral honors paid to Admiral Farra- 
auT in this city recall an anecdote of the noble 
old sailor which does not appear to have found 
its way generally into print. It is entirely au- 
thentic. When a young man at one of the naval 
stations, an Englishman was upon one occasion 
bragging of his skill and power of jumping. 
The Englishman talked so loudly that Farra- 
Gut offered to jump with him on the wager of a 
dinner. FaRRaGuT won. This nettled the En- 
glishman, and the result was another wager of a 
dinner as to who should run the fastest. Far- 
KRAGUT won again. This so exasperated John 
Bull that he became quite abusive. ‘ Look 
here,” said FaRRAGUT, ‘‘as you are disposed 
to be offensive, I’ll wager another dinner that 
I can whip you.”? The Englishman assented, 
and the result was that Mr. Bull was again beat- 
en. FarRacut offered to pay for the last din- 
ner; but the Englishman, like a trump, declined, 
and three good feeds were duly paid up. 

—The Hon. Joun P. Kennepy, of Baltimore, 
one of the best novelists and purest men the 
country has produced, paid a most touching 
and beautiful tribute to his wife by inserting 
the following paragraph in his will: 

“T have reason to thank God for many blessings, 
for kind fiends, worthy kinsmex, prosperous an 
contented life; for a cheerful temper, competence of 
worldly goods, a fair share of health, interrupted only 
by such alternations as have taught me the more to 
value it; for opportunities of B gomeye service, afforded 
me through the confidence of my fellow-townsmen, 
in more than one honorable trust; and, above all, for 
a home made dear to me by the affectionate and con- 
stant devotion of my wife, who has done every thing 
in her power to render me happy; whose rare virtues 
of mind and heart have given tne most complete suc- 
cess to her endeavors.” 

—Miss MaRIANNA THOMPSON, a young lady 
who has just completed a three years’ course 
of study in a theological school, is now preach- 
ing in Grand Rapids, Michigan, to a large and 
influential church. The editor of the Eagle, of 
that place, thinks that ‘‘as a clear communica- 
tor and speaker she is superior to Kate FreELD 
and Miss Logan, and if their lectures are worth 
$150 each, then a sermon from the THOMPSON 
has any amount of value.”” Somehow or other, 
though,.they don’t pay high figures to Western 
preachers, of any gender. 

—Miss Lina EpwIn, a new managerial star in 
the theatrical firmament of New York, has had 
much of romance during her youthful career. 
She is from ‘‘ the Sunny,” and lived on paternal 
estates, with beaucoup de negro, in Virginia. 
The collaterals of planters having shrunk during 
the difficulties, L. E. plucked up courage, and de- 
termined to support herself. After trying news- 
papers (of course!), song-writing, music, waltz- 
writing, fantasias, and such, she finally took to 
the foot-lights, and now makes her bow as n.an- 
ager. Ifshe keeps it up with success, every body 
will applaud and rush toward her. Ifshe fail— 
they won’t. 

—According to the editor of the Chicago Post 
—an estimable party—Professor BLOT is not only 
the chief of caterers, but is fairly entitled to the 
appellation of a cater-pillar, for the reason that 
he makes the butter-fly. 

—The theory of GaLToN about hereditary 
genius seems to be carried out in the VANDER- 
BILT, as it has been in the ADAMS, VAN BUREN, 
BaYARD, CLINTON, and a few other American 
families. The eldest son and right-hand man 
of the wonderful old Commodore is WILLIAM 
H. VANDERBILT, who is as thoroughly versed in 
all the details of great railroad enterprises as is 
the Commodore. Mr. W. H. V. is about forty- 
eight, of medium height, of compact, muscular 
buildquiet and unassuming, by no means de- 
monstrative or “ splurgy,’”’ but attending to the 
yast and multifarious duties devolving upon him 
with the methodical regularity and accuracy of 
the multiplication table. And there is yet an- 
other VANDERBILT, of the third generation, that 
gives the highest promise of a brilliant mainte- 
nance of the family fame; weallude to CoRNELIUS 
VANDERBILT, Jun., a son of Mr. WILLIAM H. 
VANDERBILT. This young gentleman, who, by- 
the-way, is old enough to be married, is Treasurer 
of the Harlem Railroad Company, and, like his 
father, is a quiet, shrewd, painstaking man of 
business. Although born with the traditional 
spoon of silver in his mouth, he emulates the en- 
terprise that has marked the career of his pro- 
genitors. Disdaining the frivolities that have 
ruined so many young men born to opulence, he 
contributes his time and his talent to the great 
enterprises of the family, and may be seen daily 
at the office of the company discharging the 
various duties devolving upon him. 

—The well-known historian Benson J. Los- 
sinc takes the lecturing field this winter under the 
auspices of the American Literary Bureau of New 
York, with two lectures on Art, and on Chivalry 
Yesterday and To-day—intcresting subjects, 
which the author’s historical studies will enable 
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him to treat in an original and exhaustive manner. 
Mr. Lossrne, so well known to the American 
public by his ‘‘ Field-Book of the Revolution,” 
‘History of the Civil War,” ete., is also a pop- 
ular and impressive lecturer, and won decided 
success last winter in the few lectures that he 
“was induced to deliver late in the season. The 
public will doubtless be glad to welcome him 
again in the field after his protracted absence. 

—Mrs. GLADSTONE is so glad when Mr. G. 
speaks in the British House of Commons that 
she has the horses up, and immediately drives 
down to the B. H. C., and remains until after 
her Rt. Hon. husband has spoken his piece. 
Regular habit of hers, 

—That happily married man of Wellesley, Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. Witt1am E. Baker, has issued 
cards of invitation to the tinth anniversary of 
his wedding. He will be twice as happy when 
he comes to his twintieth. 

—M. Cuopin has deceased at St. Petersburg. 
He was the author of numerous works on the 
history and antiquities of the East, and leaves a 
valuable library, which contains many precious 
historical documents on Georgia and Armenia. 
He was the father of CHoprIn the illustrious com- 
poser, and brother of the artist who painted the 
frescos of the Louvre and Palais Royal. 

—The friends of Monsieur Hipprav, who vis- 
ited us last year to study our school system in 
behalf of the French Ministry of Public Instrue- 
tion, and whose able report thereon has since 
been published, will be interested in knowing 
that, despite his sixty-seven years, he has enlist- 
ed as one of the National Guard for the defense 
of Paris, and is working besides with his pen as 
one of the editors of L’ Electeur Libre. He is an 
ardent republican, and warmly seconds the new 
government. A letter just received from him by 
his daughter, Mrs. Merr1aM, of Brooklyn, gives 
a — picture of the present state of Paris: 
‘* Preparations are made for a vigorous defense. 
We have within the walls about 400,000 fight- 
ing men. The Gardes Mobiles have flocked thither 
from all the departments, and the fortifications 
are bristling with formidable guns. All around 
Paris a broad belt of country has been laid waste, 
The houses beyond the ramparts have been ley- 
eled to the ground; and, as the Prussians are 
wont to take up their position in the woods, 
the forest of St. Germain will be burned if nec- 
essary. It is talked of burning the chateaus of 
St. Cloud and Meudon. The struggle will be 
Fare There is something terrible in such 

estruction. I know not whether France will 
be able to carry out this sublime sacrifice to the 
end. Twenty years of despotism have so de- 
based and demoralized the hearts of men that 
I dread the suggestions of fear and selfishness. 
I do not know but communications with Paris 
will be cut off entirely, and we shall find our- 
selves isolated as if on a desert island; but this 
state of things can not last long.” 

—BisMARCK-,the droll—thus delivered bim- 
self of his opinion of the Belgian troops: ‘ All 
great-coat and no soldier.’? Bismarck, by-the- 
way, thinks very highly of our General SHERI 
DAN. 

—Of the many noble gentlemen engaged in 
American journalism WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
is among the richest, his last year’s income be- 
ing $50, Mr. Bennet, of the Herald, Mr. 
Cubs, of the Philadelphia Ledger, and Mr. 
Bonner, of the New York Ledger, are probably 
the only ones whose income from journalism ex- 
ceeds that of Mr. BRYANT. 

—The New York Evening Mai? has just cele- 
brated its fourth birthday. This sprightly little 
sheet, which knows how to gossip in good taste, 
and to be — without being offensive, un- 
der the able editorial management of Major 
Bunpy, has made its way to the foremost ranks 
ofits evening contemporaries. The Bazar wishes 
it many happy returns of the day, and hopes, in 
the Chinese fashion, that its shadow may never 
grow less. 

—The moment Miss KELLoge reached town 
from her country home, she went straightway 
with her mother to call upon her sister artiste, 
Nitsson. The twain had pleasant chat, our 
prima donna welcoming the other one with the 
hearty good-will for which she is distinguished. 

—Among the many distinguished gentlemen 
who have been enjoying the pleasures of the 
early autumn of society in New York is Pro- 
fessor DE MILLE, of Nova Scotia, author of the 
“Dodge Club,” and prospective author of num- 
berless delightful Champagne-y fictions. 

—It is well understood among well-informed 
people in England that British diplomacy, at 
the present crisis, is managed by a sub-commit- 
tee of the cabinet, consisting of Mr: GLaDsTONE, 
Lord GRANVILLE, and Lord HaLirax—the most 
influential survivors of those who got England 
into the Crimean war, and, as many good judges 
think, sowed the seeds of the present contest 
by their policy in the Danish war. 

—Professor THATCHER, of Yale College, while 
studying in Germany, taught the Crown Prince 
of Prussia what he knows of the English lan- 
guage. 

—This is what is to happen next winter in Bos- 
ton: inthe Lyceum course CATHARINE E. BEECH- 
ER will lecture against woman suffrage, and Mary 
A. LIVERMORE will reply on the same evening. 
First-rate Yankee notion for filling the house. 

—Fortunately for the interests of literature, 
Mr. GopkIN, of the Nation, has ceclined the Pro- 
fessorship of History in Harvard College, and 





and dignifies as an editor. 

—The libretto of ‘‘ Faust,’’ used at the débiit 
of Madam SEEBACH, Was prepared by Mr. Mav- 
RICE GRAU, nephew of Mr. J. GRav, the mana- 
ger. It receives the encomiums of that exacting 
and irascible body of gentlemen, the dramatic 
critics. 

—The Hon. Otrver P. Morton, of Indiana, 
who has accepted the mission to England, is not 
only the eonceded Republican leader of the great 
West, but as a speaker on the stump, or us a de- 
bater in the Senate, he has few peers and no su- 
perior. Moreover, he is a man of unblemished 
name, and will command the highest respect of 
the intellect and statesmanship of Great Britain. 

—The only members of the BoNAPARTE family 
who have shown the slightest dignity in their 
fall are the Emperor, Empress, and Princess 
CLOTHILDE. Prince NAPOLEON may be a very 
clever scholar and judge of art, but his chief 
talent seems to be in the direction of looking 
out for number one. He left his wife quite un- 
ceremoniously in Paris to shift for herself, and 
made his “tall walk’’ to Florence in a way that 
has brought upon himself the quiet contempt 
of Europe, 





will remain in the position which he occupies‘ 
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of suitable fineness a foundation, 
which must be long enough to reach 
from the toe to the upper edge of the 
tab. On this foundation crochet 
backward and forward 
on both sides of the 
work, and from left to 
right, two rounds of sl. 
(slip stitches), always 
putting the needle in 
the front vein of the sl. 
Without cutting off the 
dark thread, lay on the 
light wool, and work 
with this twe rounds, 
after this again two 
rounds of the dark wool, 
and so on. In work- 
ing, attention must be 
paid to the pattern, 
and the work must 








































Work- of Straw 
Braid and Tatting, 
1 and 2. 

Tis work-basket is made of 
yellow straw braid, 
and is trimmed on the 
outside with tatted 
strips of brown silk 
twist in the manner 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. The edges and 
handle of the basket. 
are trimmed with 
twisted cord of brown 
and straw-colored silk. 
A bag of brown silk is 
set inside the basket, 
and is closed by two 
brown silk cords, 
which ane pened rit 
terna’ e 
ot pe Be of the ‘ha be widened or _nar- 
To make the bag sew rowed on the edges 
straw braid together Fig. 1.—Work-Basket oF Straw Braww anp Tartine. to correspond to it. 
for a piece thirteen Having reached the 
inches and a fifth square, and © middle of the back, 
on this sew the tatted strips in cut off both threads. Begin 
the manner shown by Fig. 1. ‘anew in the middle of the front 
These strips are worked as ., With the light wool, and crochet 
follows: One ring consisting on the other side of the founda- 
of 4.ds, (double stitch), three a ~ sigg agent - 
i ds. ne ad peasy { = Pleted the work, sew the back 
one-fifth of an inch work a of the slipper together, and 


a - . 2 : finish the upper edge with a 
en ink, ments Fig, 2.—Wooprn Frame ror Foor-  cord-like border, which is 


the last p. of the Stoot.—[See Page 661.] crocheted as follows: 1 sc. 
former ring. Con- ; (single crochet) with 
tinue in this man- the dark green wool 
ner, In the same in the following edge 
manner work an- stitch, 4 ch. (chain), 
other row of rings, 1 sc. after a narrow 
but, after working each space from the sc. 
ring, fasten to the con- just crocheted. Lay 
necting threads of the i : the working thread 
first row of rings in the Fig. 2.—Secrion or Fig. 2.—Manxer or worx- forward and leave it 
manner shown by Fig. 2, Tarrep Strip FOR iNG WHEEL For Aruazer, for a while, and then cro- 
which gives a full-sized Worx-Basker. [See Page 661.] chet with the light wool 1 
section of the tatting. sc. between the two dark 
For each side of the sc., after which this 
pocket sew braid to- working thread must also 
gether spirally, so as be laid forward; then 4 
to form a round piece ch., 1 sc. next the last __ : 
. three inches and crocheted dark stitch; Fig. 2.—Pornt Lace Cravat Enp. 

Fig. 1.—Pornr Lace Cravat ENp. three-fifths in diame- the working thread is 

‘ . ‘ ter; these pieces must now laid forward, after which follows again 4 ch., 1 sc. with 
be slightly concave at the middle (see illustration). On the out- the dark wool, etc. Line the slipper with white flannel and 
side of the sides sew a tatted rosette of brown silk twist; on the join it with the sole, 


inside cover them with brown silk, Line the remainder of the Fig. 1.—Gentieman’s Crocuer SLIPPER. Crochet Foot-Stool with Muft 


pocket in the same manner, and join it with the sides (see illustra- 

tion). On the upper edges of the latter sew the ends of the handle; Marertats: Zephyr wool in black, six shades of fawn-color, and 

this consists of two pieces of straw braid sewed together ; it is lined four shades of green. The cover of this useful foot-stool is worked 
in Tunisian and loop stitch, and is then embroidered in cross stitch. 


with silk on the under side, and trimmed with a tatted strip on the A 
outside. ‘Trim the basket with the silk cord, and cover the ends of the The cushion forms an oval sixteen inches long and twelve inches 
wide, and consists of two parts.. The under part is four inches high, 


handle with a silk rosette, on the middle of which is set a tatted ro- i 
sette. Finally, fasten the silk bag inside of the straw braid basket, with the outer edge rounded in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion. The upper side of this part is covered with white fur, which 


Point Lace and Venetian Cravat Ends, Figs. 1 and 2. extends a little beyond the edges. ‘The upper part of the cushion— 
Tue cravat of which Fig. 1 gives an end is made of Swiss muslin the pillow of which is formed, in the manner shown by the illustra- 
and ornamented with point tion, of seven ribs— 
»lace embroidery, the man- is rounded up two & = ETT 
ner of executing which is inches anda halfhigh Bees SS SSS SSS SSE 
shown in the Supplement in the middle, and 
to Harper's Bazar, No. ; not quite so high on 
11, Vol, LT. Crocnet Foor-Sroon. wirn Morr. the sides, and is cov- 
Fig. 2.—This.cra- ered with fur on 
vat is of organdy, the under side, 
ornamented with after which it is 
Venetian embroid- joined to the 
. ery, which is work- sides of the under 
ed with linen thread part of the cush- 
Lom mt mM §=6in button-hole and ion by means 
jim mm |i mu! M §=lace stitch, The of two elastic 
Tara Wat a = manner of executing bands. The il- 
‘ Venetian embroid- lustration shows 
Fig. 2.—Point Russp EMBROIDERY ery is described in the upper part, 
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FoR WorK-Box.—Futt Size. Harper's Bazar, No. which covers the 
[See I age 661.] 9, Vol. IIL, p- 132. Set: een Portas Fig. ——— or GENTLEMAN’S 
Gentleman’s ononeside. For sbtay Serrran, 
Crochet Slip- = “Ss 42 stthe:«covering 
per, Figs. of the under 
1 aD. Fig. 1.—Irnontnc Boarp wita Fotpine Stanp.—Open. part crochet 



















Tuts slip- nine separate 


. triangular fig- 
per fs warm and oan to ures in Tunisian stitch, and nine similar 
R : 


: 4 : ones in looped stitch. Work the first 
is very close and firm. It is worked with the third lightest shade of fawn- 
with zephyr wool in two shades of color. Begin on the point with a foun- 
star ya ie design. wich, forme dation of 3 st. (stitches), and crochet 27 
om fi Saar Fir e vs a1 mot pr. (pattern rows), widening 1 st. on each 

hic hi aa . went teh i be pe vw side in the 2d-6th pr., and widening the 
x van * Be nie, then alte ok nf é aaa: 7th-17th pr. each 1 st. alternately—1 st. 
neat eet 3 SO ae era on one, ‘and 1 st. on the other side of the 
dle of the front by making with the 


work; in the 18th-27th pr. add 4 st. in 
dark green wool and a crochet needle this manner, so that the last pr. counts 

















Fig. 2.—Iron1nc 
Boakp WITH 


Fo.pinc Sranp. ‘ 
Fig. 1.—Pornt Lace BorpEeR ror HANDKERCHIEFS, CUSHION COVERS, ETC. CLosED. Fig 


. 2.— VENETIAN BorvER FOR HANDKERCHIEFS, CusHION COVERS, ETC. 
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28 st. For the widening on the right side, crochet 
1 ch. at the end of the 2d round after the-last loop is 
cast off, and take up the first loop of the following 
round out of the last loop of the former pr. ; for the 
widening on the left side, take up an additional loop 
out of the outer vein of the first horizontal st. of the 
former round. ‘The triangles thus worked are then 
embroidered with eight rounds of long alternating 
cross stitch (1 st. includes 4 pr. in the height and 1 st. 
in the width) of green wool and silk in five shades ; 
: 2 st. of the foundation must 
always be left free on 
the side edges. Be- 
gin the triangles 
in loop stitch on 
a foundation of 
4 ch.; passing 
over the last 
st., crochet 
back 1 se. in 
the next st. ; 
take a loop 
out of the O 
next st., 6 
ch., 1 sc. in 
the next st. ; 
lastly, 1 ch., 
and turn the 
work. Inthe 
same manner ¢ 
crochet back- 
ward and for- 
ward 18 rounds 
more, always put- 
ting the needle 
- through both the up- 
per veins of the st. of 
the former round, and al- 
ternating the position of the 
chain-stitch loops, and also 
widening on the sides so as 
to form a triangle of the 
shape of those crocheted in 
Tunisian stitch (the two upper rounds each count ten 
chain-stitch loops); besides this the shades must be 
alternaicd. Work two rounds of the lightest shade 
of fawn-color, three rounds with each of the following 
four shades, and the last two rounds with black. Sew 
the completed triangles together from the under side in 
the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion, and then work the crocheted 
m cover, having previously cov- 
ered the bottom with black oil-cloth. 
Yor the covering of the upper part, 
crochet, first, four single strips in 
loop stitch with the middle 
five shades of fawn-color 
(the lightest shade must 
come in the middle of 
the strip), and then three 
strips in Tunisian stitch with 
* the third lightest shade. ‘The 
latter strips are worked in cross 
stitch with green wool in a narrow 
border design, such as given by il- 
lustrations Figs. 8-11, Supplement, 
Harper's Bazar, Vol. T1l., No, 13. The 
united strips must, of course, correspond to the length and breadth 
of the cushion. Having sewed the strips on the cushion, finish 
the edge with a narrow border consisting of three rounds of loop 
stitch in the three middle shades of fawn-color. 


















Fig. 1.—Empromery 
Desten FoR Kry 
Bacs, ETC. 
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Fig. 1.—Work-Box wit Point Russe Emsrorpery.—[See Page 660.] 


Ironing Board with Folding Stand, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 660. 

Tuts ironing board is not only new in shape and construc- 
tion, but is also very practical. ‘The straight end of the board 
is joined with a stand by means of an iron screw. The stand 
consists of four wooden bars, which are joined at the middle | 
by an iron bar, as shown by Fig. 1; two of these bars are 
jgined with the straight end of the ironing board, and the 
other two with the straight end of a board which forms the 
foot of the stand. The four remaining ends of the bars are 
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Surt ror Boy From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


pointed, as shown by the illustration, and secured in the notches 
of two pieces of wood fastened on the bottom of the stand. By 
means of these movable bars and the notches the ironing board 
may Le raised or lowered as may be necessary. When it is de- 
sired to fold the board, the bars are taken out of the notches and, 
together with the ironing board, are laid flat on the foot of the 

















Fig. 1.—Foot-Stoo. witH 
EmprorperRep DriLiine 
Cover.—{See Page 660.} 











stand, When folded together in this manner the board 
takes little room, and may be stood in a corner till 
wanted. It is furnished with a caster at one end and 
a handle at the other, by means of which it is moved 
about, 


Borders for Handkerchiefs, Cushion Covers, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 660. 

Tuese borders are suitable for ornamenting hand- 
kerchiefs, pillow slips, an- 
timacassars, etc. Tig. 
1 is worked in point 
lace embroidery ; 
’ the manner of do- 
ing this is shown 
in the Supple- 
ment to Har- 
per’s Bazar, 
No. 11, Vol. 
Ill. Fig. 2is 
executed in 
Venetian em- 
broidery in 
the manner 
S) shown on p. 
132 of Har- 
per’s Bazar, 


No.9, Vol. III. 


Suit for Boy 
from 6 to 8 
ears old. 
Tuts suit con- 
sists of trowsers and 
a blouse waist of gray 
cashmere. The collar 
and cuffs are of white lin- 
en, ornamented with chain- 
stitch embroidery in the man- 
ner shown by the illustration, 
and edged with white gui- 
pure lace. On the edge of 
the left front set an embroidered strip of cashmere 
edged with lace. Blue silk cravat. 


Embroidery Designs for Key Bags, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 














Fig. 2.—EMBrompEry 
Desien For Key 
Baas, Eve. 


Tuer foundation on which these two designs are 
worked is of colored silk ; 
they are worked in ap- 
; plication, satin stitch, 
point Russe, and _half- polka 
stitch.. For the application, 
silk of any color desired 
may be used; for the em- 
broidery,. sewing-silk of 
different colors. 


Foot-Stool with Drill- 
ing Cover, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuts foot-stool is made of carved 
wood varnished black. Its length, 
measuring over the arch, is eighteen 
inches and a half, and it is eleven inches 
and three-fifths wide. Fig. 2, on page 660, 
shows the frame of the foot-stool. - A band two 
inches and a half wide is stretched from one side of the bench to 
the other, and serves to secure the cushion. The latter is made 
of gray linen stuffed with curled hair; it is two inches high, 
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Fig. 1.—Szewrnec Wericut with Worx-Box, 





and is fastened to the frame with small tacks. The top 
of the cushion is covered with gray drilling, which is orna- 
mented with point Russe embroidery of colored silk twist. 
On each side of the middle strip work small stars and 2 
Greek border in point Russe. Edge the cushion with 
coarse worsted cord. 


Work-Box with Point Russe Embroidery, 
Figs. 1 an 

Tuts simple and practical work-box has a lid, and it 

made of fine wicker-work. It is ornamented with point 

Russe embroidery of various colors of zephyr worsted in 





Fig. 1.—Atpuabet with Figures ror Lincerie.—[See Page 660.] 
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the mauner shown by Fig. 1. Fig. 2, on page 
660, gives one of the figures embroidered on the 
box in full size. Cover the inside of the box and 
lid with colored 


Sewing Weight and Work-Box, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Seo illustrations on page 661. 


shown 7 the ill 2 3 show the two 
the design, which must be worked alternate] 
on Sew the lid to the box at one o 


serve 


Embroidered Key Basket. 
See illustration on page 661. 


Tae frame of this basket is made of Spanish reeds; 
the outside of the basket is covered with Panama can- 


ner shown by the illus’ 
prepare, first, the reed frame; for this cut four pieces 
of reed each seven inches and a fifth long, and eight 

jieces each six inches long. Soak four of the latter 
e hot water, in order to make them flexible, and 
bend them in the shape shown by the illustration. 
For the bottom of the basket cut a piece of ite- 
board five inches and a fifth long, and three inches 
and two-fifths wide; for the sides of the basket cut 
two pieces te each five inches and three- 
fifths long, and one inch and three-fifths wide; the 
ends of these must be sloped toward the bottom, so 
that the under edges shall correspond in length to the 
len edges of the bottom. For the ends of the 
basket cut two pieces three inches and three-fifths wide 
at the top, and sloped so as to correspond to the bot- 
tom of the basket. Cover the sides and bottom of the 
basket with blue silk lined with thin cotton batting, and 
quilted in diamonds with white silk. Join the em- 
broidered parts and the lining over the teboard 
interlining, and cover the under side of the bottom 
with tin-foil. Overhand the edges of the sides and 
bottom together, and cover the seams made by doing 
this with blue chenille. To o> the reeds of the frame 
cut a notch a fifth of an inch deep in them four-fifths 
of an inch from each end; fit the rods into each other, 
and join them with long stitches of strong linen thread, 
in doing which fasten them to the four corners of the 
basket; cover the stitches with a colored silk cord in 
the manner shown by the illustration. The handle of 
the basket consists of a curved reed fourteen inches 
long, which is wound with silk cord and ornamented 
with tassels, The endsof all the rods are finished with 
mall metal knobs. 


Alphabet and Numbers for Marking Under- 
Clothing, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 661. 


Tur letters of the alphabet shown by Fig. 1 are 
worked in diagonal on stitch and ornamented 
with wheels, as shown by the illustration. Fig. 2 
shows the manner of executing the wheels; the 
are worked in button-hole stitch, in doing which al- 
ways insert the needle in the centre of the wheel. 








WANING. 


Tae autumn days are waning, and the gold is om the 


eaf, 

The gold and crimson tints that paint with splendor 
bright and brief 

The grand old oaks. The copper-red is on the bend- 
ing beech; 

The brown nuts rustle ripe and full above the school- 
boy's reach. 

The swallows gather ‘neath the eaves; the first dull 
cloudy day 

Will bear them all, on eager wings, to sunnier climes 


away: 

So is it oft with us, alas! Our brief bright summer 
ends; 

Comes winter resolute and stern; away troop summer 
friends. 


The last rose blushes on her stem, in beauty all alone, 

Weeps summer gone, and sighs upon her solitary 
throne: 

So is it with us at life’s end. What reck or pomp 
or gold 

If hairs grow gray, and we without some light of love 
grow old? 


Pray God there be not one of us, whoever he may 


ey 
Without some friend whom he may love, some child 
upon his knee! 
True love and friendship ever shine with lustre all 
their own, 
Since man was never made to live and work and die 
—alone! 





IN THE SECRET SERVICE. 


LS head was I sent to school at H—— instead 

of L——? Every thing seemed tending 
toward L——; every body seemed persuaded 
that L had the only school in the land worth 
a girl’s going to; but suddenly, without any 
body’s interposition, H—— was decided on, and 
to H I went. 

‘The town was pleasant, the school well enough, 
but every day for three months I had the feeling 
that I was about to take my leave. All at once, 
without any apparent cause, I settled down, 
made myself at home, and possessed my soul in 
peace. ‘lhe moods and opinions of girls are of 
very little consequence, I am well aware; but I 
have a theory, based on the trifling facts men- 
tioned above, and I would like to see the philos- 
opher who could overturn it. 

I was walking from church one morning, my 
blue mull trailing half a yard behind me, accord- 
ing to the fashion, when a boor planted his boot 
on the train, and, as I swept on, there was a 
vending of the garment which sent a thrill of in- 
dignation along our entire line. We were thirty 
boarding-school girls returning, in procession, 
from church. 

** He wants to apologize,” said my room-mate, 
who was walking beside me; but I was very 
busy gathering my fragments together, so the 








young gentleman—for, after all, he was no boor 
—bowed his consternatidh and apologies to the 
procession, and. walked on. 





‘There was a general howl in our hall when the 
damage I had sustained was. seen in the length 
and breadth of it. Out of the lamentation came 
a clear voice: ‘*Go to Miss Walker. She can 
mend you so you will never know it.” 

mie Oh yes, she can darn you splendidly,” said 
another, So, on Monday morning, I gathered 
my ruins together, and went to be darned. 

Miss Walker lived in the orange-colored cot- 
tage at the foot of the garden. ‘The name, as 
commonly used, involved plurality—two were 
implied when ‘‘ Miss Walker” was spoken of : 
Miss Maria and Miss Hetty. They were sisters, 
and lived with their old father—a broken-down 
merchant—whom they supported in comfort, it 
was asserted, by their labors for the seminary 
and town folk; but it was also asserted that this 
comfort, this decent maintenance, was the thorn 
against which his pride, in its misery, incessantly 
kicked. 

As I walked down the lane, with my skirt un- 
der one arm and my book under the other, I was 
enchanted, I remember, by the beauty of the 
garden-hedge full of birds; and to this hour I 
perceive the scent of the roses which bloomed in 
the fence, and the clover which reddened the 
fields. -When I came to the gate of the little 
grassy yard which lay between the seminary 
garden and the cottage, I stood for a moment 
looking down the valley toward the lake; and I 
do not think that an impression has ever been 
made upon me by any scene in nature at all 
comparable to that, of bright beauty and perfect 
repose, made by the delightsome scene I then be- 
held. Oh, fair green fields, and peaceful slopes, 
and shining, tranquil waters! oh, hedges of sing-. 
ing birds and of blooming roses! shall ever my 
mortal eyes behold your like again ? 

The cottage door stood open, but the house 
was perfectly still—not a sound of voice or foot- 
step. Iknocked, Miss Hetty answered, and that 
was our beginning. 

Miss Hetty was the younger of the two sisters 
—not young, not old—arrived at Point Station- 
ary, apparently ; and arrived with convictions 
sufficient to insure promptness in action and tol- 
erable peace of mind. She was accustomed, 
evidently, to the distresses and perplexities of 
school-girls; accustomed, also, to administering 
effectual consolation. When she saw the bundle 
under my arm a queer expression appeared on 
her face; I almost thought she was going to 
smile. But she did not smile, her visage was 
merely a little softened: it was not a hard visage, 
though; only a most serious one. She looked 
impassive as a scale when the balance is even. 

**Here is a ‘wreck of matter,’” I began. 
*¢ Will you please look at it, and see if any thing 
can be done?” 

She took the dress, and spread the skirt, and 
looked at it with the eyes of an engineer or a 
surgeon. 

‘They are making skirts less full,” said she. 

“‘Then you won’t have to darn me!” I ex- 
claimed, overjoyed. 

**T can take out the breadth, and it will still 
be full enough,” said she. 

‘* Bless you!” I cried, from the fullness of my 
satisfaction. 

‘*H’m,” said she; and that time, as she 
scanned me, I fancied that her eyes did really 
have a smile in them. 

‘*T shall be a leader of fashion among the 
girls,” said I. ‘‘ They are all sending home for 
more money to put into their skirts.” 

‘‘They can spend all the money they get,” 
said she. ‘‘Skirts are trailing now half a yard, 
but they are going to trail three-quarters.” 

**So you won't have to darn it?” I wanted 
to be assured over again, for I had lain awake 
several hours of the night previous thinking of a 
horrible zigzag yard of reparation on my left side, 
just where I couldn’t cover the mending with fan 
or pocket-handkerchief. 

** It couldn't be done,” said she. 

“But they say you can do any thing,”’ I re- 
monstrated; ‘‘and I have been perfectly happy 
ever since I heard it, for my skirts are the tor- 
ment of my life.” 

**Yet I dare say you would consent to have 
Mrs. Bloomer mobbed,” she said, in a dry tone, 
which expressed, I thought, neither interest in 
the subject nor in me, but general weariness and 
contempt. 

I recollect wondering, when she spoke that 
way, whether she were a reformer, and despised 
the people by whose fictitious needs she support- 
ed herself. 

After that first morning call I had frequent oc- 
casions to go down to the cottage with bundles 
and rolls. Miss Hetty and I came to be quite 
well acquainted and friendly, after a cool but 
pleasant manner. Pleasant mainly in the earlier 
stages, I now think, because of the spirit of con- 
trariness, for the girls generally, as far as pos- 
sible, avoided having dealings with Miss Hetty ; 
it was Miss Maria whom they patronized, and 
could patronize. Miss Maria I seldom saw, and 
the other girls as seldom saw Miss Hetty. 

We had animated controversies concerning the 
sisters ; in the dearth of matters of interest they 
furnished food for many an hour of talk. I re- 
member saying ojice, in a way that astonished 
myself as much as it did my hearers: ‘* Very 
well, you may all like Miss Maria as much as 
you please. I shall stand by Miss Hetty. She 
is as good as romance and tragedy to me, and 
you may depend she has a long history.” 

Theeffect produced by these mysterious-sound- 
ing words was, I must confess, but momentary. 
My audience rallied to the opposition as soon as 
one of the girls cried out: ‘‘ Long enough, I dare 
say, for she’s old as the hills; but I don’t care 
for romance and tragedy when I want my clothes 
mended. Miss Maria is kind about it, and quick, 
I'd rather do the work myself than talk with Het- 
ty. So there!” 

**She’s a regular old cross patch,” said another; 
and that was the way they judged her. . 





Miss Maria, it could not be denied, was ex 
ditious, and good-natured enough to allow her- 
self to be teased and hurried. Any body might 
run to her in extremity, and, whatever her oc- 
cupation, she would sit down, on persuasion, and 

rform a service with needle or iron with so 
much sympathy and dispatch as to win all hearts 
over to the iniquity of imposing on her with a 
clear conscience. 

With Miss Hetty it was otherwise. You must 
leave your work and go your ways. But though 
she appeared indifferent, and would take her 
time, the sisters were unlike mainly in manner. 
One liked to have people so near as to crowd 
her; the other, by a wave of the hand, as it were, 
kept a clear space around her. 

When I called Miss Hetty romance and trag- 
edy I felt that I understood her better than the 
others did, though I was all in the dark about 
her, because it seemed to me that she had made 
a little advance toward me, and regarded me as 
a friend. You will smile when I tell you what 
reason I had for so feeling: I happened to men- 
tion one day to her the name of the town in the 
West where my home was, when she started and 
looked at me in a way that made me think, for 
an instant, that the winter was over and gone, 
and that she was thawing, and would by-and-by 
come out. 

‘* Were you ever there ?” I asked. 

**No,” she said. And then she added, ‘‘A 
dear friend of mine once lived there ;” and it was 
so clear that she would have nothing further to 
say on that subject that I did not attempt to con- 
tinue it. But, of course, these were the events 
and occurrences with witich I adorned my letters 
when I wrote home; for had not my dear old 
friend, the doctor, told me, when I bade him 
good-by, that I must put what I thought, felt, 
and lived into my letters writing home, if I wish- 
ed to make myself an entertaining and valued 
correspondent ? 

By degrees various fragments of a story, in 
which the younger of the sisters figured as a 
heroine, came to our knowledge, and we repeated 
them to each other in our hall until they shaped 
themselves into a handsome and finely embellish- 


ed whole, and on some of us they made a very. 


deep impression. 

I remember how justified I felt in the use of 
my romance-and-tragedy ep'thets when I heard 
that twenty years ago Miss Hetty had had a 
lover, and that her father, at the time a prosper- 
ous merchant, had frowned on the suit, for the 
lover was poor, and had only his profession to 
look to for support, and his habits were reputed 
rather gay. ‘To think of Miss Hetty having ever 
had a gay lover! Dismissed by her father, he 
had gone, rumor told us further, to Texas, and 
there—(wanting material, we let imagination help 
us to fill out the story)—there the lover had pros- 
pered and become a distinguished physician, 
while reverses had rewarded the hard-hearted 
parent, who was living now a pensioner on his 
daughters ; while they, in the seminary cottage, 
hid their sorrowful heads, far from the city where 
they had spent their youth. 

Was I not, then, to be regarded as an oracle? 
I will do the girls this justice—they did not for- 
get my remark about tragedy and romance, and 
Miss Hetty was known by one name or the other 
quite as familiarly as by her own; while the poor 
old man, who had once a recognized and quot- 
able influence on the market, as he went totter- 
ing down the lane was hardly known by any 
other name among us than Mr. Remorse. 

About the time when we were taken up with 
discussing the fortunes of the family in the cot- 
tage, a new item of interest was furnished us by 
the gardener’s wife, who told one of the girls of 
our set that report said Miss Hetty was going to 
marry Deacon West. He was a farmer living 
a short distance from the town—a widower—and 
his house was full of children. 

Various were the comments made on this an- 
nouncement. All at once the West children be- 
came objects of interest to us; and the Sunday 
after this information had been circulated there 
wasn’t one of us who could not have furnished a 
full-length portrait of the deacon, for his pew 
was in the body of the church, directly facing 
our seats in the gallery. With his rising up and 
sitting down, and with all his sanctuary ways, we 
acquainted ourselves, and some of us endeavored, 
with the ‘‘ visual eye,” to search and try his heart. 

Walking down the lane the week following, I 
saw a horse and buggy near the cottage gate, 
fastened to the paling by the reins. Returning, 
I met a man coming out, and indignantly recog- 
nized him as Deacon West. 

I was going slowly and reluctantly on, when I 
heard my name called, and went back. Miss 
Maria had been starching some things for me, 
and wanted to consult me about the new-fangled 
quilling-machine I had described to her. I was 
glad enough to go in. 

Miss Hetty was there, and I couldn’t help 
looking at her, and saying some audacious thing. 
But I felt when I had spoken that I could not 
attempt any thing of the kind a second time. 
Not that she made an answer—on the contrary 
she said nothing, and looked so dismally blank 
that I felt heartily sorry I had spoken. 

To my surprise, she followed me to the door 
when I bade them good-night. ‘‘It is getting 
late for you to be out alone,” said she ; and then 
she attended me down the steps, and through 
the gate, and up the lane. 

‘** Don’t lay up what I said against me, Miss 
Hetty,” said I, after we had gone a little way. 

‘* Dear child,” said she, ‘‘it’s the last thing I 
think of doing.” 

Then said I, ‘* You sha’n’t go and marry that 
man. 
geous.” 

‘*He is too good for me, if any thing,” said 
she, apparently a little doubtful as to how my 
outbreak should be met. ‘‘I can’t hate you, so 
you are safe in telling me to do so.” 


Hate ime for saying it, but it is outra-_ 





I think it was rather a comfort to her to hear 
me speak that way. She found in the occasion 
for opposition strength for it, and that was good 
for her. 

“To leave this dear little nest of a house,” 
said i ‘*it’s - shame to gga of it.” 

‘I can make any other place on the wi 
earth as dear to me,” she said. “I am = 
needed here. Perhaps I can make some otlier 
home happy that wouldn’t be as happy without 
me. Iam willing, at least, to try.” 

**You think ‘tis the only way to be happy 
yourself to make others happy,” said ‘That 
was the theoretical rock of offense against which 
my selfishness in those days was continually 
being dashed. The words escaped me, as she 
must have seen, because I was still more per- 
plexed on my own account than on hers. 

“IT must trust my Maker. We must walk by 
faith,” she said. ‘‘I know what you think, } 
have understood you perfectly well along back. 
Providence has managed my affairs for me. [ 
ought to be thankful.” 

“‘T wish He would employ an agent—that’s 
me,” said I. 

‘*Perhaps He has. I have learned some new 
things since you came here,” she answered. 
‘*You have helped me.” 

How ashamed I was to hear her speaking that 
way. How could I have helped her? I the 
helper of ‘‘ Adamantine Hetty!” I might defend 
her behind her back, but how could I have 
helped her? 

“*It has come to pass that I must submit act- 
ively, and not passively,” said she. ‘If I found 
it so hard, and yet was able to endure the trial, 
I know I shall be helped now when there is so 
much kindness every where. I have heard some 
things you have said about me and all this 
matter. You are not helping me any, and you 
are wronging one’of the best men in the world. 
Don’t try to make so much of me at his expense, 
if you are my friend.” 

“*Oh, Miss Hetty!” said I, feeling as if I had 
been shot; ‘‘is this the way I’ve helped you— 
only to settle your mind and make you see that 
you must take him ?” 

“Tt don’t signify,” said she, looking away off 
thousands of miles. ‘‘I only want you to see 
that I like to think of you as a friend.” 

‘*But you don’t love that man!” I exclaimed, 
as soon as I could collect my wits. I was per- 
suaded that it was the thing for me to say just 
there; for why, unless I had some real part to 
play in this business, was she inclining herself to 
talk confidentially? And why had I been so tor- 
mented by all that I had heard of her history? 

‘* No,” she answered, composedly, ‘‘ I suppose 
I do not feel for him what you would call love; 
but he is a good man, and I do respect him. He 
is —* honorable, and I should not think 
of going to his house if I did not feel perfectly 
capable of making all there happier. ‘They are 
nice children ; I shall try to be a mother to them. 
Do understand me! can you?” 

**T am afraid I can,” said I. 

**You are young enough to be my daughter,” 
said she. ‘*‘ Remember what I tell you. I have 
never been so peaceful as since I stopped think- 
ing whether a thing that must be done would 
please myself.” 

When she said that we had reached the back- 
yard gate. She opened it for me and said, 
“*Good-night,” and I went my way alone. 

I cried myself to sleep, and was wretched over 
the recollection of what Miss Hetty had said. 
When I went to breakfast the next morning I 
found a letter—joyful surprise we were always an- 
ticipating !—lying under my plate, from our doc- 
tor at hore. 

It was a short and a very surprising epistle— 
surprising not on account of that which it con- 
veyed, but because of what it asked. After a 
brief statement of affairs at home, in the town, 
and the church, the doctor wrote: 

‘¢Tell me something more about the Miss 
Hetty Walker you have mentioned so often in 
your letters. I have good reason for asking if 
she is the daughter of Hugh Walker, who was a 
merchant in G twenty-five years ago, and 
also for requesting that you will consider the 
question confidential.” 

I wrote an answer accordingly-—answered the 
questions, and dwelt on Deacon West. My Miss 
Hetty was Hugh Walker's daughter; they were 
rich people once, and once had lived in G——.. 

Immediately by return mail 1 received this di- 
rection: ‘‘‘Take opportunity to say to Miss Hetty 
that Dr. Simms is here from Texas, and intends 
to go East as far as H—— this summer. And 
let me know whether the information seems to 
make any impression.” 

Here was business! I was an agent!, I was 
in the secret service of Providence! How I 
sprang forward to possess myself of the field! 

Making up a bundle of work—always an easy 
thing to do—I went down to see Miss Maria. She 
was out, as I knew; for before I left my room 
I saw her pass by my window and go up the 
street. 

There was Miss Hetty alone, then, for Mr. Re- 
morse was never visible inside the house. I can 
feel at this moment the nervous trepidation I 
felt when, having explained to her about the 
work I had brought, I said, ‘‘ I have had a letter 
from home.” 

And I can see at this moment how she start- 
ed at those words, as though I were about to un- 
seal the Apocalypse. 

I felt that there was vastly more than I knew, 
or than she could have understood, in what she 
had said to me, that I was to be an agent of 
Providence. ‘Then I went on: ‘* Dr. Simms is 
there, and he is coming here soon, I believe.’ 

When I went back to the seminary I wrote, 
‘Tell the gent?eman to come on, and the sooner 
the better.” That was before the day of fright- 
ful telegrams; but I remember I gave to my 
epistle all the significance that could be impart- 
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ed to a cable dispatch by a free use of black ink 
and capitals underscored. 

For when I had told Miss Hetty where he was, 
and that he was coming, I was for an instant 
alarmed by my precipitancy. For the first time 
since I had known her, as it seemed to me, and 
for the first time in twenty years, as I still be- 
lieve, she smiled outright. ‘Then she made an 
effort to control herself, but failing, hid her face, 
and uttered not a word. What could I say? 
Nothing. : : 

It appeared to me af interminable time before 
I made up my mind that it was best I should go 
away and leave her. When I had so determined 
she followed me to the door of the room and tried 
to speak, but the effort ended in a flood of tears. 

The next morning a note was brought to me, 
pinned to a little package of muslins from the 
laundry. I recollect every word that it contain- 
ed. I remember, too, the glow that seemed to 
surround the note as I felt that the hand of hard 

fate was relaxing, and that ‘‘Adamantine Hetty” 
was going to prove living flesh and warm blood. 

‘My pear Miss Grorrana,—You have said several 
times that you thought me a very strong-minded wo- 
man. Now you know how weak I can be. Please for- 
get it, and forgive me that I have shown you how little 
D I have made, after all, in the great art of self- 
government. I will not attempt to explain any thing, 
and will you please to forget that any thing needs to 
be explained ?” 

No, I said to myself, I'll not forget it as long 
as there’s any thing to be done; and I inclosed 
the note to the doctor, and gave him liberty to 
do with it as he pleased. 

What -was that deacon tome? And yetI did 
feel for him a little disturbed until I recollected 
that already he had been blessed with one good 
wife, and that there were scores of housekeepers 
and nurses much better prepared to fill the place 
of the departed than Miss Hetty, with all Texas 
in her heart. 

The next time I saw Miss Hetty she was in 
her own room. She had sent for me. The mo- 
ment I looked at her I saw that something had 
happened. She had discovered something, but 
to what end I could not determine. 

‘¢ What have you been doing?” she asked, as 
I entered the door. 

‘*Nothing at all,” said I; ‘‘and am in dis- 
grace all around for it. Every body despises me 
in school.” 

*¢ Don’t tell me you haven't been active enough 
in some directions,” said she. 

‘*Qh,” said I, ‘‘ I’m happy if I have only been 
active enough in one single direction.” 

She took a letter from her work-table, and 
said, ‘‘ Nobody knows that I have this except 
you. He is coming here. He said he should 
be here as soon as the letter almost.” 

‘Isn't that too good to be true?” I asked, 
cool enough. She was sufficiently agitated to 
make me absolutely calm. 

““It is quite sad enough to be true,” she an- 





swered. ‘*QOh, child, I was afraid of you from 
the first. I knew you had come here to me. 


And after all was settled, and I believed myself 
dead !” 

Her perplexed look was lost in the cleud of 
sorrow which swept suddenly over her face. 

“Don’t accuse me,”*said I. ‘‘ I have only let 
Providence use me. Hecan console the deacon.” 

“Hush!” said she. 

But twenty years! That was longer than I 
had lived. And after so long a separation these 
lovers were to meet! They had been swung 
wide asunder by the hand of fate, and now the 
return was with corresponding violence. The 
rapidity with which it was being accomplished 
filled me with marveling anticipations. They 
might find it hard to recognize each other, I 
thought; but no such apprehension was in her 
mind. It was the friend from whom she had 
parted only yesterday who was coming. She had 
lived no life since they parted. She had only 
endured, and possessed her soul in patience, 
without expectation. 

“Don’t let people gossip about this,” said she, 
when the school-bell warned me away. ‘‘'There’s 
no need that any one should know. I always 
expected that you would know. ° But, indeed, 
there is nothing to come.” 

“* Nothing but he,” said I. 

ce And then he will go again, and it will all be 
over.” 

Did she believe that? She looked as if nerved 
to meet the great emergency, and as if all would 
be over when it had been met. 

Had things taken the turn she seemed to an- 
ticipate, I must from that time have declined 
any further agéncy of this description, and turn- 
ed unbelieving from all prognostications, present- 
iments, dreams, and omens of the heart. Hap- 
pily I was preserved from this misery. 

People had to know about it too, that Hetty’s 
old lover had come back from Texas, like a ‘‘ con- 
quering hero,” and that her poor old father had 
broken the bread of repentance, and eaten there- 
of with tears; that the deacon, moreover, right 
manfully, had released Miss Hetty, acknowledg- 
ing that those whom God had joined together 
man could not keep asunder. 

What a happy girl was I! It was quite clear 
now why I had gone to H instead of L——. 

Of course it would all have happened if I had 
never written home about Miss Hetty, and our old 
friend the doctor, who was so intent on my learn- 





- ing to write a respectable letter when I went 


away from home, had not had the reading of 
all my epistles, and so got track of Miss Hetty, 
and telegraphed about her to Doctor Simms; 
but, then, there was no disputing that I had been 
employed as an agent in the secret service; and, 
if [ learned nothing else that year than that there’s 
a Providence who watches over loving hearts, I 
learned that so well that all the rough running of 
love in the world has not been able to shake in 
the least my faith. Twenty years? Nay, what 
were twenty centuries with the great Lover 
watching always over all! 





CURIOUS DREAMS. 


S evidence against the view that the action 
of the brain is continuous during sleep, we 
may adduce cases of apparently very long dreams 
that have been completed, from beginning to end, 
in a very few seconds, and which have been ex- 
cited by external influences. The following ex- 
amples of such dreams prove how great is the 
activity of the brain during sleep compared with 
the actual lapse of time. 

A person, who was suddenly aroused from sleep 
by a few drops of water sprinkled in his face, 
dreamed of the events of an entire life, in which 
happiness and sorrow were mingled ; and which 
finally terminated with an altercation upon the 
borders of an extensive lake, into which his ex- 
asperated companion, after a considerable strug- 
gle, succeeded in plunging him. Dr. Carpenter 
mentions the case of a clergyman falling asleep 
in his pulpit during the singing of a psalm before 
the sermon, and awakening with the conviction 
that he must have slept for at least an hour, and 
that the congregation must have been waiting for 
him; but, on referring to his psalm-book, he was 
consoled by finding that his slumber had not 
lasted longer than the singingofasingleline. Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, in his ‘* Psychological Inqui- 
ries,’ 1854, mentions the following fact of the late 
Lord Holland: ‘‘On an occasion when he was 
much fatigued, while listening to a friend who 
was reading aloud, he fell asleep and had a dream, 
the particulars of which it would take him a 
quarter of an hour, or longer, to express in writ- 
ing. After he awoke he found that he remem- 
bered the beginning of one sentence, while he act- 
ually heard the latter part of the sentence im- 
mediately following it; so that, probably, the 
whole time during which he had slept did not 
occupy more than a few seconds.” 

A lawyer found it necessary to ascertain the 
exact age of a client of his, who was also his 
cousin. ‘Their grandfather, who was rather an 
eccentric person, had died when they were boys. 
‘The lawyer often told his cousin that, if the grand- 
father had been alive, the desired” information 
could have been readily obtained, and that he 
had a dim recollection of having seen « record 
kept by the old gentleman, and of there being 
some peculiarity about it which he could not re- 
call. Some months after the search had been 
given up as-hopeless he dreamed that their grand- 
father came to him and said, ‘“‘ You have been 
trying to find out when J was born, Don’t 
you recollect that one afternoon, when we were 
fishing, I read you some lines from an Elzevir 
* Horace,’ and showed you how I had made afam- 
ily record out of the book by inserting a number 
of blank leaves at the end? Now, as you know, 
I devised my library to the Rev. ——-. I wasa 
great fool for giving him books which he will 
neverread! Get the ‘ Horace,’ and you will dis- 
cover the exact hour at which J: was born.” 
‘The lawyer, deeply impressed with the dream, 
started by the first morning train to visit the cler- 
gyman, who lived in a neighboring city ; found 
the ‘* Horace ;” and at the end were the pages con- 
stituting the family record, exactly as had been 
described in the dream. By no effort of his 
memory could he recall to his recollection the 
incidents of the. fishing excursion. 

The following case, in which a dream—in 
other respects highly remarkable—occurred twice 
on the same night, came under the notice of the 
writer of this article in the year 1848. Our 
readers may recollect that, in the year just re- 
corded, there was a terrible case of murder, Dr. 
Webster, Professor of Chemistry in Harvard 
College, being convicted for the murder of his 
acquaintance—we can hardly say his friend—Dr. 
Parkman. A lady—we will call her X. Y.— 
well known in the literary world, and then re- 
sidingin London, had, some years previously, paid 
a long visit to the United States, during which 
she became intimately acquainted with Dr. Web- 
ster and his family, who showed her much kind- 
ness and attention. After her return to England 
she continued to correspond with the family; and 
one day, in the early autumn of 1848, a gentle- 
man related to Dr. Parkman called upon her with 
an introduction from Professor Webster. On 
that night she went to bed at her usual hour, but 
soon experienced a horrible dream. She fancied 
that she was being urged by Dr. Webster to 
assist him in concealing a set of human bones in 
a wood 
that there was a thigh-bone which, after failing 
to break it in pieces, they vainly attempted to in- 
sert, but it was too long. While they were try- 
ing to hide the box—as she fancied, under her 
bed—she woke in a state of terror and cold per- 
spiration. She instantly struck a light, and tried 
to dispel the recollection of her horrible vision 
by reading. After a lapse of two hours, during 
which she had determinedly fixed her attention 
on the book, she put out the light, and soon fell 
asleep. The same dream again occurred ; after 
which she did not dare—although a woman of 
singular moral and physical courage—to attempt 
to sleep any more that night. Early on the fol- 
lowing morning she called upon the writer, and 
told him of her fearful experiences of the past 
night. Nothing more at the time was thought of 
these dreams; but shortly afterward the news 
reached England that Dr. Parkman was missing; 
that the last time he was seen alive he was enter- 
ing the college gates; and that the janitor was 
suspected of having murdered him. 

On the writer mentioning this to X. Y. she at 
once exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, my dreams! Dr. Web- 
ster must be the murderer!” The next mail but 
one brought the news that the true murderer had 
been detected; and that, at the very time when 
X. Y.’s dream occurred he must have been act- 
ually struggling to get the bones—the flesh hav- 
ing been previously burned—into a wooden box 
such as she had seen; and that, after attempt- 
ing in vain to break the thigh-bones, he had hid- 
den them elsewhere. 








en box; and she distinctly recollected 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
One are beginning to take the place of 
the ice-cream and soda-water upon which 
so many of our citizens attempted to exist 
through the heated terms of July and August. 
With cool autumn breezes comes the season of 
this luscious little bivalve, which is said this year 
to be unusually abundant, and of superior qual- 
ity. It is estimated that the wholesale value of 
the oysters sold annually in the New York mar- 
kets is about $5,000,000; and that this sum is 

doubled in the retail trade. . 


Oysters, if left unmolested, would live several - 


years; but it does not suit the purposes of man 
to allow them to grow old in peace and quietude. 
They must be fattened for the market like other 
animals. For this purpose they are often trans- 
planted from their natural beds, and placed in 
new localities, where they are less crowded and 
find better food. The oyster, however, does not 
run around to search for his breakfast and din- 
ner; but twice a day, when the tide is flowing 
in, he opens his mouth and takes his microscop- 
ic aliment without any trouble—and grows fat 
upon it. A certain proportion of the oysters in 
the market are taken directly from their natural 
beds. But the business of transplanting is large 
and increasing. Oysters have some rapacious 
aquatic enemies; if not prematurely devoured 
by them, human epicures find luxurious pleas- 
ure in feasting upon them, when well fattened. 





“The Mystery of Edwin Drood” is ended— 
the unfinished story is brought to a close. All 
the manuscript left in the hands of the repre- 
sentatives of the deceased author has now been 
published. Its last entire page had not been 
written two hours when the gifted novelist was 
stricken with death. The only notes in refer- 
ence to the story that have since been found 
concern that portion of it exclusively which is 
treated in the earliernumbers. Beyond theclews 
therein afforded to its conduct or catastrophe 
nothing whatever remains. ‘Edwin Drood’’ 
will forever remain a “‘ mystery.” 





The expense of building Wilhelmshohe, or 
‘* William’s Height,” the residence assigned to 
Louis Napoleon by the King of Prussia, was 
enormous. It is said that it required the labor 
of two thousand men fourteen years, and that 
the accounts were burned to destroy all traces 
of the extravagance. This palatial chateau and 
pleasure-park was built by Frederick II., Elector 
of Hesse, out of money received by him from 
George III., of England, for the 17,000 Hessians 
hired by King George, as Elector of Hanover. 
All the surroundings of the place are in the most 
luxurious style. othing is wanting. There 
are hot-houses on an amazing plan; temples of 
Apollo and Mercury; waterfalls, pheasantries, 
lakes, and a Chinese village. There is, perhaps, 
the greatest fountain in the world, its column of 
water rising to a height of 190 feet, and being 12 
inches in thickness. At the highest point of the 
grounds, nearly 1400 feet above the Fulda, there 
is a strange building of octagonal shape, with 
a series of cascades descending from its foot, 
through five basins, to a ‘‘ Grotto of Neptune.” 
The building at the top of the cascade is named 
the Riesenschloss, from a colossal statue of 
Hercules. 





The total length of the Rhine, following its 
Windings, is about 960 miles, and its basin in- 
cludes an area of 65,280 miles. Its breadth varies 
much—from 700 to over 2000 feet—and its depth 
varies from five to fifty feet. 





A London firm has contracted to supply a 
house in Paris with siz thousand mourning bonnets 
and sixty thousand yards of crape within the next 
fortnight, and at Berlin the orders given are far 
greater. 





‘* Tphigenia’”’ is the name given to a new planet, 
the one hundred and twelfth of the asteroids, 
which was discovered on eng 20 by Dr. 
Peters, Director of the Litchfield Observatory 
of Hamilton College. Its brightness is that of 
a fixed star of the eleventh magnitude. 





Among the Niagara Indians exists a tradition 
that the ‘‘ Great Spirit” of the cataract demands 
four victims annually to be sacrificed to his pow- 
er. Curiously enough, a year seldom passes dur- 
ing which there are not at least four persons 
drowned, either in the falls or in the whirlpool 
below. This year an old man of more than sev- 
enty years stepped into the breakers above the 
falls, and, losing his hold, was swept over the 
frightful cataract. At De Vaux College a stu- 
dent, daring his compenions to wade into the 
whirlpool, was sucked into its terrific eddies, 
and instantly disappeared, to be seen no more. 
A few days afterward an intoxicated man, with 
his two children and a reprobate. companion, 
ventured into a boat above the rapids, and in 
their drunken orgies the little ones were thrown 
out and drowned. 





The Czar has the largest income of all the 
sovereigns of Europe, the crown domain of 
Russia eye, oy is said, the extraordinary 
extent of 1,000,000 square miles. 





The story of the flight of the Empress, as 
given by Parisian correspondents, is profoundly 
sad. Nothing could have been further from her 
thoughts than abandonment of the Regency, even 
after the news of the surrender of the Emperor 
had reached her. She was roused from sleep on 
the morning after the battle of Sedan by an 
officer of the household, who ventured to dis- 
turb her by a on sent through a femme de 
chambre. He assured Eugénie there was no time 
for hesitation, that she must resign the power 
into the hands of the nation. At first she ab- 
solutely refused to consider any suggestion of 
abdication, resolved to await events. Mean- 
while the attendants, somewhat alarmed, were 
packing up and conveying their property away 
by the same means employed for the imperial 
luggage. ! 
alarm the palace was entirely deserted. High 
and low, officers and lackeys, maids and ladies 
in waiting, had fled, moved by one feeling of 
self-interest; and of all that glittering crowd 
not one single individual remained. It was 
then, and not till then, that the Empress Eugé- 
nie first, experienced the sense of that dread re- 
ality which had fallen upon her. They say that 
when she rang the bell which stood upon her 
writing-table and received no answer, she rose 
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to open the door of the waiting-room, and found 
it deserted, with the evidences of the hurried 
flight of the attendants visible all around. She 
returned to her own chamber and called aloud 
for ‘* Pepita!’’—the old Spanish nurse who lies 
buried in the cemetery of St. Cloud—and, elasp- 
ing her hands over her forehead, burst into a 
passion of tears. Thus deserted, she left the 
palace alone and on foot, and, uncertain which 
way to go, passed through the gate of the pri- 
vate garden. There she was met by a gentle- 
man, who had evidently been in waiting, who 

laced his vehicle at her disposal. With much 

esitation the Empress entered the carriage, 
there seeming no other course to pursue, and a 
mob of boys, gathering around, terrified her with 
their rude shouts. It is said that this gentle- 
man was M. De Lesseps, upon whom Eugénie 
had bestowed many favors in brighter days— 
and, it seems, not in vain. Such is, in brief, 
one account of her flight. Others vary in some 
particulars. 





A fashionable lady of Chicago, very well satis- 
fied with the amount of beauty bestowed upon 
her in most particulars, believed that nature had 
made a most ignominious failure in regard to 
her nose. The distorted feature caused its own- 
er great mortification; so she applied to a skill- 
ful manufacturer, and found that art was equal 
to the emergency. A new nose (of rubber) was 
produced in the Grecian style of architecture, 
and by a judicious use of paint and powder the 
deception was rendered perfect, and the frontis- 
piece pronounced natural. 





One horrible circumstance connected with the 
siege of Strasbourg is that in opening one of the 
approaches the Prussians have pierced a burial- 
ground, and were forced to work among coffins 
and skeletons. 





The Public Library of Strasbourg, which has 
been recently destroyed, consisted of about 
100,000 volumes. It contained many literary 
curiosities, one of the chief being the “ Lands- 
berg Missal,’’ richly and copiously decorated 
with illuminations and miniatures in the early 
Byzantine style, and executed in 1180. In it 
also were many early printed books: a copy of 
Cicero printed in 1465, and a Bible printed at 
Strasbourg in 1466. 

We must watch for our lives nowadays, or we 
shall be inadvertently killed by the carelessness 
of druggists and theirclerks. A lady in Milford, 
Connecticut, recently went to an apothecary for 
eastor-oil, but the croton-oil given her instead 

ut an end to her existence. A little girl in 

ridgeport was ordered to take quinine. Her 
physician wrote a prescription for it. The drug- 
gist’s clerk put up morphine, and the child was 
killed. Incorrect accounts of these and similar 
mistakes may have been given to the public; 
but a single case of this kind is a serious matter, 
and should lead to the most stringent precau- 
tions. 





Among large cities Chicago will probably show 
the largest increase of population within the last 
ten years. 








In less than two hours from the first | 


In the hands of a French officer who died on 
the battle-field at Wérth was found a letter, all 
crisped and blackened by the fire and smoke 
which had surrounded it. The circumstances 
render it peculiarly touching. The following is 
a translation: 


“My prar Papa,—Since thou hast left I do not cease 
to think of thee. I am so sad, not to be able to see 
thee, and kiss thee every morning; but I hope much 
that God will preserve thy health, and that thou wilt 
return soon to kiss thy daughter. I am very yin 
order to make up a little to mamma for thy absence. 
Adien, best beloved papa; I embrace thee very tenderly. 
Thy daughter, who loves thee, Manrcvenrirte.” 





English journals say that the Prince Imperial 
was received with extreme respect at Hastings. 
There he was not permitted to feel the sudden- 
ness of fallen rank. 





“Ttis most touching,”’ writes an English lady, 
‘*to see and hear how German women of every 
rank, position, and occupation are at work for 
the soldiers, especially for the sick and wounded, 
whether German or French. An elderly lady, 
for instance, many years bedridden and very ill, 
sews and knits six hours a day to supply clothing 
to the wounded brought to the town in which 
she resides. An acquaintance of mine wrote me 
she had not been to bed for ten nights, so inces- 
santly was she occupied in cooking for the sol- 
diers passing through the village in which she 
lives.’ 





It was in 1837 that Louis Napoleon visited 
New York. He had been for some time a pris- 
oner of war on board a French frigate, but was 
released at Norfolk, Virginia, by order of Louis 
Philippe. He remained a couple of months in 
this city, boarding at a hotel which then stood 
on a portion of the plot now occupied by Stew- 
art’s down-town warehouse. During his stay 
he called on Washington Irving, at Sunnyside, 
in company with a young French count. Soon 
after Napoleon’s marriage, Irving, in writing to 
a niece of his then residing in Paris, thus alludes 
to that visit: 

“Louis Napoleon and Eugénie Montijo, Emperor 
and Empress of France! one of whom I have had a 
guest at my cottage on the Hudson, and the other of 
whom, when a child, I have had on my knee at Granada. 
It seems to cap the climax of the strange dramas of 
which Paris has been the theatre during my lifetime. 
The last I saw of Eugénie Montijo she was one of the 
— belles of Madrid....now she is launched upon 
a dangerous sea, infamous for its treiaendous ship- 
wrecks. Am I to live to see the catastrophe of her 
career, or the end of this suddenly conjured up empire, 
which seems to be of such stuff as dreams are made of ?” 


The lady to whom this letter was addressed 
has lived to see the “‘ catastrophe.”’ 





Some interesting calculations have been made 
in regard to the quantity of gold in circulation 
at different periods of the world. The estima- 
tion is that there was, at the beginning of the 
Christian era, $425,000,000; at the time of the 
discovery of America, $57,000,000 ; in 1600, $105,- 
000,000; in 1700, $350,000,000; in 1800, $1,123,- 
000,000; in 1843, $2,000,000,000; in 1853, $3,000, - 
000,000; in 1870, $6,000,000,000. The whole of 
the last-mentioned sum, melted down, could be 
contained in a cube measuring twenty-six feet: 





on the side. 
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LIGHTING A BEACON IN 
HOLLAND. 
bag ably executed picture by M. Le Poite- 
vin is a curious illustration of life in Hol- 
land. The Dutchman, even more than the Ve- 
netian, should be amphibious, for his:days must * 


Tiuhie 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


a lamplighter in the streets of New York. The 
mud-banks beside the channels must be shallow 
enough, for we see that a boat-hook suffices the 
crew. for propulsion, and very likely the banks 
are dry at, certain periods of low tide. The deep 
sea is probably fenced off by far-reaching sand- 
banks, and to warn larger vessels at a distance 


if boat it must be called, ever known to capsize 
or founder? Even Mr. Ruskin, to whom every 
thing that floats seems to be a thing of life and 
beauty, and wonder, would find some difficulty 


-in admiring her ‘‘lines;” though he: might dis- 


cover a world of..pathos in her. patched. and 


- weather-worn flanks and stern. 


Ml 


wing 


LIGHTING A BEACON IN HOLLAND.—[{From A Paintine sy Le Porrevin.] 


[Ocroner 15, 1870, 


cil of our artist. Here we see a Southern city 

whose street urchins, negroes, and citizens at’ 
large are agog with the excitement attendant 
on the vans which, with trained horses, dogs, and 
monkeys, the clown, the elephant, and the rhi- 
noceros, are pouring into the town. Soon the 
tents will be pitched in a neighboring field, and 


uit aT 


generally be pretty nearly equally divided be- 
tween the two elements. ‘To the stranger in that 
singular country it is, indeed, very hard to say 
which is land and which is water at any little dis- 
tance. Moreover, what is land to-day may be 
water to-morrow, and vice versa. Here is the 
lighter of. the beacons along the canal or river- 
mouth channels, going his rounds as regularly as 


of their danger there is the large lofty light-house, 
with its circular revolving top, in the back-ground. 
Lamps, such as that now being lit, serve only for 
smaller craft plying between the ships and the 
shore or along the coast. And what a boat is 
that of our lamplighter! constructed, we should 
fancy, rather more for safety than for speed; 
more for use than ornament. Was such a boat, 


“ CIRCUS IS COMIN’ !” 
See illustration on page 665. 


HE peripatetic circus, whose Northern wan- 
derings the Easy Chair has so graphically 
depicted in the October number of Harper's 
Magazine, has evidently just reached the South, 
and been transferred to paper by the facile pen- 


the most miscellaneous assemblage that could be 
gathered on any occasion will crowd under the 
canvas to witness the marvelous feats of the fly- 
ing steed, the female Samson, the two-headed 
pig, and the man with the iron jaw, and to laugh 
good-humoredly at the stale jokes of Punchi- 
nello, for every thing amuses the idleness of a 
summer evening. : 
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BUBBLES. 


And glisten on its side. 

What before a moment's past, 
It all must burst in air— 

The little while that it may last, 
The sunshine makes it fair. 


I will not care although my dream 
Be what I ne’er may see; 

My hope at least can make it seem 
As though it yet might be. 

A little longer, and I know 
Is all may pass es 

Then, when I must, I'll let it go, + 
But keep it while I may. 


« 





CHILDREN’S NURSES. 


OTHING can be worse than the influence 
on children of the general run of the vul- 
gar, ill-tempered, and prejudiced race of persons 
who now act as nurses, and the extent of which 
we hardly appreciate. The personal superintend- 
ence of a judicious mother is, indeed, all-import- 
ant, and may do much toward effecting a remedy; 
still it can never strike at the root of the evil, 
since, unless she neglect the many other duties 
which devolve upon her in this our modern so- 
ciety, the superintendence can never be other 
than a general one, The only practical steps 
toward the removal of this evil seem to be the 
establishment of training colleges, where intelli- 
gent young women, accustomed to manual labor, 
might be instructed in the best modes of rear- 
ing and managing children, mentally as well as 
hysically, which medical and social science has 
Eiehosss brought to light; while their position 
should be made so comfortable, and what is more, 
so respectable, that ways might be opened for 
women of a higher stamp to enter upon the em- 
ployment. 





F.iCHU. 


VERY princess in a fairy tale goes to find 

her fortune, unless she is a dummy or a lay 

figure; and so do our nineteenth century prin- 
cesses like little Fichu. 

But in the old times princesses were rare, and 
made their way through whispering forests with 
no other company thanethe birds and fairies, who 
peeped after them; while nowadays all our maids 
are princesses, and rush to seek their fortunes. 
So, dreadful was the crush, frantic the struggle, 
in which Fichu found herself entangled. A silk 
and satin crush—plump shoulders, soft eyes, 
blondes and brunettes mobbed together, and 
pressing on the gate of Fairyland. In these 
practical days we have something more substan- 
tial than rainbow bridges, and a broad, macad- 
amized road leads plump to the very entrance. 

But, though the road is broad, the gate is nar- 
row and guarded. And here commenced Fichu’s 
troubles. When she asked admittance of the 
guards she got no response. Stone or marble 
would have seemed as conscious of her presence. 
Other girls, not so good-looking (for had not 
Fichu a mirror at home?), passed: her with a 
proud and triumphant air, and were admitted, 
while she waited till she was diseouraged, and 
got home just too late for soup. Fichu felt that 
the day had been an aggravating one. But mis- 
fortunes never come single, and the first object 
that met her eyes was an ebony crutch in the 
hall rack. ; 

Then Fichu knew that she should find at din- 
ner the sourest, sharpest, and most cantankerous 
old dame that ever hobbled, her fairy godmother. 
And she gave her brother, little Knickerbockers, 
all the chocolate caramels in her pocket to say 
nothing of her trip to Fairyland. But Knicker- 
bockers are only trowsers in bud, and, of course, 
faithless. And the first time that Fichu ven- 
tured to snub him, 

“TI say,” retorted Knickerbockers, ‘you 
needn't be so jolly cross, if you didn’t get into 
Fairyland.” 

“Oh,” said her fairy godmother, who had been 
eying her all the time, ‘‘that is why our eyes 
are so red. Why not have come to me in the 
beginning, miss, and I could have told you what 
would happen, and have saved you the trouble 
of going? Youenter Fairyland! Such a figure 
as that! Hoo! hoo! hoo!” 

And her ladyship laughed till she was purple. 

‘“*Tt’s a very good figure, I am sure,” quoth 
Mrs. Fichu, in much indignation, taking up the 
cudgels. ‘‘‘ My Fichu is as good-looking as oth- 
er girls.” 

‘*Hoity toity,ma’am! Who talked about good 
looks?” snapped the fairy godmother. “It is 
not a round, red, simpering face and a pair of 
staring china-blue eyes that we want in Fairy- 
land, I can assure you. It is style, as I will soon 
show you. Knickerbockers, bring me the striped 
satin petticoat and the high-heeled boots that 

you will find in my cloak pocket. Now, miss, 
hold up your shoulders. Pin on this chignon. 
Point your elbows. Draw up your mouth. 
Stick ont your little finger. Don’t look so curi- 
ous. You must not be so wide awake. Always 
look as much as possible like a boiled fish—in 
one word, indifferent. Keep out your elbows. 
There! And walk on your toes. What differ- 
ence does it make if your hair is brown? Yellow 
hair is the fashion. A wig! nonsense! nothing 
ofthe sort! Itisachignon andcrimps. There! 
Now, I flatter myself, we have quite a different 
person, and we shall see whether the gates will 
shut in your face or no.” 

Hereupon the whole family fell into procession, 
Fichu and her godmother leading the way, Fichu 
walking with an air at once so proud and secure 
that the family could hardly help bursting out in 





open admiration. « ‘The throng fell back respect- 
fully. The narrow gate opened wide, and Fichu 
stepped in. Presently she was out of sight, and 
then Mrs. Fichu and little Knickerbockers went 
back to tell the neighbors of Fichu’s splendid ap- 

on and triumphant entrance into Fairy- 


Fichu’s first feeling was of rapturous exulta- 
tion. There was nothing now to do but to dance, 
and she liked dancing. LEvety thing bright, no 
shadows any where, bells tinkling, music sound- 


ing, and little Fichu feeling at every turn that 
she was not only beautiful but stylish, which is 


much better. Besides, when one dances, 'it is not 
alone. The fairy princess always finds her fairy 
prinée, does she not? though Fichu was not 
quite sure about it, and she asked him doubtful- 
ly, arid with a blush, 

‘¢ Yon are a fairy prince, are you not ?” 

(You see, her fairy godmother had cautioned 
her not to dance with any but a real fairy prince.) 

‘* No,” he answered, **I am not a prince, but 
you are my princess, and I am your subject. I 
never saw any one £0 lovely as you.” 

** A princess, with one subject!” retorted Fichu, 
scornfully, though secretly delighted, arid went 
away and danced with some one else, while her 
subject looked on miserably, which was just what 
she desired. Fairy princesses are apt to behave 
like Fichu toward their subjects, till the subjects 
pluck up a spirit and walk away. And then— 
they run after them; at least Fichu did. 

But Fichu’s subject was very stiff-necked. At 
first he refused to stop; and when she said, re- 
proachfully, 

‘*But, you know, you were to dance with me 
again,” 

‘I thought you would be better pleased if I 
forgot it,” he snswered, sulkily. 

But Fichu slipped her little soft white hand 
through his arm, and whispered, 

** Ah, now you must be very angry, for you 
know better than that ;” and though, after that, 
neither spoke for a long time, they were some- 
how very happy. 

All this time they were walking on deeper 
and deeper into the forest, till they saw a little 
cottage, quite complete, from the honey-suckle 
vines to the tea-kettle and the cat, and of that de- 
lightful sort that are built in fairy tales, and that 
are quite as convenient as large houses. 

‘*This is Fairyland,” said Fichu’s subject, 
very softly, ‘‘and to live here would be happi- 
ness.” 

‘¢ Ye—yes,” murmured Fichu, ‘‘I think this 
is Fairyland ;” and there is no telling what might 
have been said next, when a sharp voice behind 
them made them both jump. 

*¢Fairyland! fiddle-stick ! 
are, you little fool!” 

It was Fichu’s fairy godmother, and with a 
great start Fichu saw that she had left Fairy- 
land behind her. It was common sunlight that 
fell on the moss under her feet. She could still 
hear the music, but it came to her from afar, 
and Fairyland itself looked, from where she 
stood, little more than‘a glittering, golden mist. 

**Stay,” whispered her subject, who was quite 
ready to face a dozen fairy godmothers. ‘‘ Here 
is happiness.” 

**Qh, by all means!” snorted the fairy godmo- 
ther. ‘‘Here is happiness. Tea-kettle happi- 
ness, and the dishes to wash afterward, Fichu.” 

**Oh,” murmured Fichu, and, though she red- 
dened over her pretty little ears, she drew her 
hand gently away. ‘‘I am very sorry. But a 
fairy princess must walk in the path of duty.” 
And she gave her hand to her godmother, and 
never once turned her head to look behind her ; 
for, though her heart ached miserably, if there 
was any thing that she hated it was the washing of 
dishes. Still, though she would not leave Fairy- 
land, she was unhappy and discontented. The 
music might beat tum, tum, tum, la, la, la as 
much as it liked. She had no more spirit for 
dancing. Mopingin this style she observed what 
she had never seen before. A wall, with a nar- 
row wicket-gate, around which pressed an anx- 
ious crowd of princesses. 

‘* What is that, godmother ?” asked Fichu. 

‘¢Fairyland,” snapped the old lady, eying 
Fichu over the top of her crutch. 

‘*But I thought this was Fairyland, godmo- 
ther?” 

‘*So it is,” answered her godmother, scorn- 
fully ; ‘‘ just as your hall is a part of your house.” 

Fichu made no answer. She was positively 
speechless with surprise. If there had been a 
crush about the outer wicket, there was some- 
thing very like a battle here. Princesses el- 
bowed each other, and darted frightful looks at 
their neighbors. Princesses scornfully rebuked 
those who crowded past them, and urged past 
others whenever they got a chance. What was 
yet more extraordinary, though slapping, scratch- 
ing, and pulling on the sly, one and all were ogling, 
smirking, and grimacing in the most charming 
manner toward the gate. 

Ogling whom? Fichu could see nobody only 
a number of stout, red-faced men at the gate, 
who laughed and stared impertinently at the 
princesses, and lounged and came and went at 
their ease. But just then one of the red-faced 
men stepped down, and offered a princess in 
blue and silver stripes his arm, and the gate flew 
open, and she passed through, all the other prin- 
cesses looking enviously on. 

“That was a fairy prince,” murmured the 
fairy godmother, respectfully. 

“*Oh, never!” cried Fichu; but, on looking a 
second time, she observed that they were not 
nearly so large or so red as she imagined at first ; 
and if she could attract the glance of any one of 
them, and the wicket should fly open for her, 
and she should march in, with all eyes upon 
her— At the blissful thought she tingled from 
head to foot, and felt that she had a new object 
in life. 

Bat what is one little Fichu among so many? 


Look: where you 


‘her subject had done. 





Like the rest, she danced and ogled the gate, but 
no fairy prince came to the rescue, and the spite- 
ful princesses nudged one another, and said, 
‘* Here is Fichu again. Ican not remember the 
time when she was not dancing in front of that 
gate. Can you?” And Fichu was ready to cry 
with chagrin, when, looking across the way, she 
saw a shop and a sign, ‘‘Fairy princes sold 
here.” > 

**Fairy princes sold here.” That was the 
article of which Fichu wasin search. This must 
be the very shop for her. But did you ever buy 
a fairy prince? And, if so, how did you set 
about it? For Fichnu felt that it would be a very 
difficult matter. Should she say, 

* Have'you any fairy princes to-day ?” 

And would the shopman say, 

‘“What kind, miss?” 

And should she say, 

“If you will show me what you have, I will 
choose ?” 

Why, the very idea of such a dreadful dialogue 
made her ready to sink with mortification. And 
suppose some one should see her! Every body 
would know what she wanted, for that bold-faced 
sign blabbed the whole story. It was certainly 
much more agreeable in the old days, when the 
prince walked with the princess, just as—just as 
And in those old days he 
would have been a fairy prince. He had dark 
eyes and splendid shoulders, and he bent over her 
hand and kissed it. He did not laugh or stare, 
like those red-faced princes around the gate, 
thought poor little Fichu, slipping through the 
door unseen, I am quite sure, among a crowd of 
other princesses, who did not seem to care at all, 
and marched in, holding their heads very high. 

““T want”—began Fichu, blushing furiously, 
when some one pulled her sleeve, and some one 
whispered, 

** Oh, come back, Fichu!” in a voice that Fichu 
knew very well, even before she turned her head. 
And there he stood just outside of the door, 
looking at her with such reproachful eyes that 
she felt her own fill with tears. And there is no 
telling how this story might not have ended, aft- 
er all, only at that moment the shopman bustled 
her way, with, 

‘* Well, miss, and what can I do for you?” 

It was perfectly amazing how much that shop- 
man resembled her fairy godmother, and all the 
other wise people that she knew. Every line in 
his face was a sneer at the honest youth in the 
door, and in the cool, green twinkle of his eyes 
Fichu saw at once the utter absurdity of her vi- 
sions of tea-kettle happiness. 

‘* T want a fairy prince,” she said, softly ; ‘‘ and 
if you please, Sir, how much are they ?” 

For it had troubled our provident little Fichu 
very much how she should pay for her extraor- 
dinary purchase. 

‘What do you own?” answeted the green- 
eyed shopman, smartly. ‘‘ Any subjects?” Here 


he winked hideously toward the door. ‘*‘ Any 
cottages ?” 

‘*No. Yes—one,” admitted Fichu, turning 
scarlet. 

‘*One! Whereishe? Whichishe? . Bring 
him in. Now, Sir, I shall put you and your cot- 


tage away for the benefit of the next poet who 
comes our way. And for you, miss, I must 
trouble you for—yourself!” 

“But I thought,” expostulated Fichu, ‘‘ that 
it was fairy princes who were sold here ?” 

‘So they are, so they are,” said the shopman. 
‘But in an arrangement of this kind, both par- 
ties are sold, you see.” 

And, though Fichu certainly did shrink a lit- 
tle, after all her business was to secure a fairy 
prince, and to live in Fairyland. Why should 
she be nice and squeamish about the way? Ev- 
ery body bargained in the same way. Every 
body knew, when Fichu was paraded up and 
down before the wicket-gate, that this young lady 
was for sale; and here she is, gentlemen, in a na- 
carat satin; and if you object to her in that, what 
do you say to her in a Watteau stripe and curls? 
I say every body knew, as if it had been written 
plainly on a placard and pinned on her back, 
though nobody said so, for that would have been 
vulgar. But nobody thought very much about it, 
for such sales were customary in Fairyland. 
And, after a time, thére was a pause and a flut- 
ter, and a fairy prince, who had just purchased 
a palace, and wanted some rare. ornament to 
complete it, offered her his arm, with a bow. 

He was old and fat, thick-nosed, red, and shin- 
ing. Instinctively Fichu recoiled, but her god- 
mother was ready, behind her. 

“*You fool!” hissed the old lady, poking her 
with her crutch, “he is a fairy prince! He has 
fifteen thousand a year! There are a dozen girls 
behind you trying to catch him.” 

** Will you take my arm?” asked the prince, 
thinking how well Fichu would look in his palace. 

‘*Yes, my lord,” whispers Fichu, courtesying 
low, and the wicket flies open, and the glory from 
the inner sanctuary streams out, and the music 
sounds the Wedding March, and the fairy strikes 
an attitude of benediction, and Fichu hears in 
the distance her mother’s voice triumphing over 
the neighbors, and enters, hardly conscious for 
the moment that she leans on the pudgy arm of 
a flabby, red-faced fairy prince. 

And now, I dare say, you think it is time that 
my story was done, since Fichu has secured her 
fairy prince, and moves about in Fairyland, en- 
vied by those she has left behind; but our mod- 
ern fairy tales may almost be said to begin where 
the old-world stories found an end; and imme- 
diately on entering the true Fairyland Fichu and 
her prince made each some unpleasant discov- 
eries. 

The prince knew that he had bought Fichu. 
He now found out what you and I knew already, 
that he himself was sold. 

Fichu discovered that she was chained to the 

rince, and could not stir a foot without him. 
gly and awkward as he looked to her at first, 





she discovered in him some new awkwardness 
every day, so that, wherever she went, her chief 
business consisted in trying to hide him. 
Who could enjoy Fairyland itself, crippled by 
such a ball and chain as that ? Ay 
But Fichu’s troubles did not end here, She 


-had sold her subject and his cottage. Positively 


seen them packed up, you know. Yet there the 
cottage stood in full view of her palace » She 
could not look out of the window that slie was 
not vexed by the sight of its honey-suckles, 
And now that she lived in Fafryland, by some 
strange perversion Fichu was quite persuaded 
that Fairyland was in the cottage, and so—lost 
to her forever. 

But Fichu’s troubles did not end here, It 
was frightfully easy, she found, to lose Fairy- 
land. Sunlight searches the darkest corners, 
and brightens the heaviest shadow; but the 
light of Fairyland is a steady, unwinking glare. 
Those who will enjoy it must walk in it; and so it 
happened that princes and princesses constantly 
disappeared from it, and were seen in it no more. 
For some fell ill, and were unable to walk there, 
and, unlike the friendly sunlight, this light fol- 
lows no one. And some grew old and ugly, and 
found the glare too bright for them. And some 
were held at home by the hands of their little 
children. Poor little Fichu! who had sold the 
cottage for Fairyland, and dreaded nothing so 
much as the quiet of her own palace, where she 
would have leisure to look at her chain and ball. 
What a haunting dread, what agonies, what sac- 
rifices, what struggles were before her! She did 
what she could. If she only saw a child, she 
turned her head the other way, and she gave 
strictest orders that none should be admitted 
into her palace. She painted out the crow’s-feet 
when they came, with a sort of rage, and filled 
her wrinkles with rouge. You could never have 
found out our fresh little Fichu in the enameled, 
ogling princess, who would dance in the brightest 
light, and chatter as if she were sixteen. And 
yet do you wonder? People might smile when 
they found her, day after day, in the Fairyland 
blaze. But, dear little readers, if you had sold 
all that you had for a light, would you be very 
willing to go into darkness? 

I should like to say good-by to our poor old 
Fichu here, and think of her as still smirking in 
the blaze, for which she has paid so dear. But 
there is an outer darkness even in Fairyland, and 
the practices of that charming region are detest- 
ably cruel. It buys-and sells princesses, it takes 
their bloom and youth, it unfits them for all other 
life, and then it turns them out. Here and there 
one may struggle and agonize under the decree, 
like Fichu, but in the end she shares the com- 
mon fate. And then, old, wrinkled, childless, 
a prisoner, dragging after her the chain that she 
has dragged through life, full of vain regrets, 
just as hungry and eager for Fairyland as when 
she turned back with her godmother, and left 
her happiness behind her. Oh! poor little 
Fichu! 





PARIS MODES. 
[From ovr Own CoRRESPONDENT. } 


HE fashions for the coming winter, though 
simpler in their general character, as we said 
a few weeks since, nevertheless retain the prin- 
cipal features of the present.styles. The major- 
ity of the wrappings will be of the familiar shape 
—straight paletots slashed in the back and under 
the arms—and will be made both of cloth and of 
velvet. In the latter case they will generally be 
trimmed with lace, which may be very wide or 
very narrow, according to fancy. Large mantles 
lined with fur, ‘in the shape of long talmas, will 
be much worn for full dress where it is desired 
to throw off the wrapping before entering the 
drawing-room. A dress of this kind that will be 
generally adopted this winter consists of a skirt 
of black satin or plain dark silk, trimmed with 
three pleated flounces set on with a heading un- 
der a velvet ribbon four-fifths of an inch wide. 
The tight-fitting casaque, in the form of a tunic, 
is made of velvet of the same shade as the skirt, 
and trimmed with black lace, or with fringe of 
the same color as the velvet. This casaque is 
rather long, and is draped on each side in such 
a manner as to form paniers on the hips. Very 
often the fronts of the casaque are in the form 
of the Louis XIV. vest, with long square tabs, 
and are made of the same material as the skirt, 
so that the velvet casaque appears to be open. 
Over this costume is worn the large warm man- 
tle described above, which is left in the dressing- 
room. ‘These costumes, which are designed for 
morning calls and receptions, are black, dark 
brown, dark gray, or dark green. As the fash- 
ionable s)ccves' are extremely long, full, and 
slashed, <lusc sleeves of the same material as the 
skirt are worn inside those of the casaque. — 
The bonnets of the approaching winter will be 
even higher than those worn hitherto. Many 
are trimmed with a bunch of feathers set upright, 
as in the coiffures of the time of Marie Antoinette. 
They are, indeed, coiffures rather than bonnets. 
A little velvet ruching, a profusion of black or 
colored lace, and a great quantity of feathers— 
such are the elements that make up the winter 
bonnets that are perched on the top of the head. 
Among the trimmings that will be most in 
vogue must be mentioned silk fringe, which will 
take the place of flounces. This fringe is very 
deep, and is arranged in two or three rows on 
the dress. Each row of fringe is surmounted by 
a ribbon or silk ruche. All—fringe, ruches, and 
dress—are of the same shade. Sometimes the 
fringe is made in the following manner: the 
silk is cut in strips from six to twelve inches 
wide, and is raveled out till only an edge of two- 
fifths of an inch is left; this makes an extremely 
light fringe, which is especially adapted to light- 
colored fabrics, and therefore to evening dresses. 
I have seen a dress trimmed with this kind of 
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fringe.. It was made of sea-green taffetas, and 
consisted of a round skirt trimmed with two 
rows of raveled fringe, each eight inches wide, 
and headed by a ruche of satin ribbon. ‘Trained 
over-skirt, open in front over the one just de- 
scribed in such a manner as to show the two 
rows of fringe, which, of course, did not extend 
all the way round the under-skirt, but were only 
placed on the front. The trained skirt was 
trimmed with the same fringe, headed by a sat- 
in ruche. ‘The fringe only reached on each side 
to the bottom of the under-skirt, but the ruche 
extended all round the train. Waist cut square 
in the front and back, and edged with raveled 
fringe. Full sleeves trimmed with the same. 
Bruges lace chemisette and under-sleeves. 

For rather dressy fall and comparatively sim- 
ple winter toilettes, white will always be very 
much in vogue. Just as every lady has at least 
one black silk dress in her wardrobe, so she has 
a white one, which can be worn over any kind 
of skirt. ‘This white dress, which is composed 
of a tunic and a waist, with flowing sleeves, is 
made either of wool or of some fancy fabric of 
wool and silk, or, when very elegant, of China 
crape or silk gauze; it is trimmed with silk 
fringe or white lace, and is worn over a skirt of 
any description, even black or dark brown. This 
fashion is very convenient for divers occasions, 
such as concerts, operas, evening receptions, etc. 
These dresses are often trimmed also with one 
or more rows of black velvet ribbon, which does 
not dispense with the use of white fringe. 

The shape of waists is greatly varied; they are 
made with basques forming revers covered with 
velvet, slashed basques, very long and very short ; 
pleated and plain basques; and witheut any 
basques at all. Among those open in front, I 
will cite one which is wholly new. ‘This is closed 
at the bottom of the opening with a large button 
or a gold brooch, above which it is rounded out 
so as to show a very full, gathered, lace frill. 
The waist is open about three inches and a half 
down, beyond which it is closed to the belt. 

The best mode of making the fashion under- 
stood is to give a detailed description of some 
of the dresses which are in course of preparation 
for the ensuing season. Here is a morning cos- 
tume: Round skirt of silk, with dead lustre and 
satin stripes, the first black, and the second dark 
green, trimmed with three black flounces,edged 
with green bias folds. Casaque of dark green 
cloth, scalloped on the bottom, and edged with a 
bias fold of black Turk satin; this casaque, the 
breadths of which terminate in rounded tabs, is 
battoned from the throat to the waist. The 
fronts are cut in the Princesse style; that is, the 
waist and skirt are cut in one piece, with a re- 
vers basque behind. The slashed sleeves are 
very long and full, and are worn with close-fit- 
ting under-sleeves, like the skirt. Ljnen collar 
and cuffs. Black velvet bonnet, with a large 
cluster of green satin grapes and leaves. 

Dinner dress: Long under-skirt of violet sat- 
in, trimmed round the bottom with triangles of 
lilac velvet, set on with the point upward, and 
bound with lilac satin. At the point of each tri- 
angle is a large button covered with violet satin. 
These triangles are alternately one short and the 
next longer. Tunic of lilac velvet, slashed on 
the bottom at regular intervals. Each of these 
slits is about six inches deep, and the edges are 
folded back, so as to form a revers, and faced 
with violet satin. Waist with basque, forming 
similar revers. The waist opens in front over a 
vest of violet satin, furnished with a frill of point 
d’Alencgon, in which is stuck an emerald pin, 
similar to that formerly worn by gentlemen. 

Here is a toilette for a full-dress dinner or au- 
tumn ball: Under-skirt of pink taffetas; train- 
ed over-skirt of gray gauze; from the waist this 
skirt is arranged in graduated puffs, increasing 
in size to the bottom, and ending with a very 
wide flounce. This trimming reaches only to 
each side of the back breadth, which has an en- 
tirely different trimming, composed of twelve up- 
right bias folds of gauze, edged with gray crimp- 
ed fringe. Low waist, trimmed with two bias 
folds of the same kind. Very short sleeves. 
Cluster of roses without foliage, and gray feath- 
er in the hair. 

Another toilette for the same occasions as the 
one just described has an under-skirt of bright 
blue faye, made with a train, and trimmed with a 
flounce with a double heading formed of two 
ruches edged with very narrow fine white gui- 
pure. Low waist and short sleeves. Tunic en- 
tirely composed of bands of white grenadine and 
white guipure insertion, arranged perpendicular- 
ly, the whole edged with wide white guipure. 
High over-waist, cut square in front, with very 
full slashed sleeves. ‘The tunic is looped on 
each side by bows of blue ribbon, fringed with 
white. ‘This tunic has a round point behind, the 
front breadths being cut like the ends of a shawl. 

Dresses composed of two shades of the same 
color will continue to be much worn, the lighter 
shade being chosen for the dress, and the darker 
shade for the trimmings. For instance, a dress 
of light brown faye will be trimmed with bands, 
ruches, and bias folds of a darker shade of thesame 
material. Sometimes also the two shades will be 
mixed more intimately. Suppose a dress of rath- 
er dark gray silk; this will be trimmed with a 
flounce of black silk ten inches wide, scalloped 
on the lower edge, and surmounted by three nar- 
row flounces of gray silk, scalloped and bound 
with black; a flounce of black silk six inches 
wide, then three narrow gray scalloped flounces, 
the last being set on with a heading, likewise 
scalloped. Tight-fitting casaque of gray silk, 
forming a rather short over-skirt, and edged with 
a black flounce set on with a heading. The 
sleeves of the casaque are somewhat close, and 
are trimmed with a gray flounce, under which is 
set a black flounce. The waist is cut square in 
front, and is edged with a black flounce, which 
joins that of the casaque, the latter of which be- 
comes narrower when it extends up the waist, 





Large bow of black silk at the bottom of the 
opening of the waist. The skirt of the casaque 
does not cover the flounces of the dress; this 
skirt is open and rounded in front. ‘The dress 
is made of two shades of violet, brown, or green. 
It will be seen, in short, that the most diverse 
and even the most opposite styles will be worn 
this winter: waists with basques and waists with- 
out basques; loose wrappings and tight-fitting 
wrappings; flowing sleeves and close sleeves; 
dresses with flounces and dresses without flounces 
—every one choosing to suit her styleand her taste. 
Bonnets alone will permit of no variation; they 
are all such as I have described them, and not 
otherwise. Crinoline still holds its ground, but 
is alittle smaller than last winter. Neither India 
nor any other shawls will be worn at all. 
EmMELINE Rarmonp. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 
THE VILLA. 


THERE were many things in Obed Chute's 
narration which affected Lord Chetwynde pro- 
foundly. The story of that adventure in the 
Pontine Marshes had an interest for him which 
was greater than any that might be created by 
the magnificent prowess and indomitable pluck 
that had been exhibited on that occasion by the 
modest narrator. Beneath the careless and off- 
hand recital of Obed Lord Chetwynde was able 
to perceive the full extent of the danger to which 
he had -been exposed, and from which his own 
cool courage had saved him. An ordinary man, 
under such circumstances, would have basely 
yielded ; or, if the presence of his family had in- 
spired him with unusual courage, the courage 
would have been at best a sort of frenzy, at the 
impulse of which he might have devoted his own 
life to the love which he had for his family, and 
thrown that life away without saving them. But 
in Obed’s quiet and unpretending narrative he 


_ recognized the presence of an heroic soul; one 


which in the midst of the most chivalrous, the 
most absolute, and the most perfect devotion— 
in the midst of the most utter abnegation of self— 
could still maintain the serenest calm and the 
most complete presence of mind in the face of 
awful danger. Every point in that story pro- 
duced an effect on the mind of the listener, and 
roused his fullest sympathy. He had before his 
eyes that memorable scene: Obed watching and 
smoking on his bed by the side of the door—the 
family sleeping peacefully in the adjoining room 
—the sound of footsteps, of violent knockings, 
of furious entrance, of wild and lawless mirth. 
He imagined the flight of the old man and his 
wife, who in terror, or perhaps through cunning 
and treachery, gave up their hotel and their 
guests to the fury of the brigands. He brought 
before his mind that long time of watchful wait- 
ing when Obed lay quietly yet vigilantly reclin- 
ing on the bed, with his pipe in his mouth and 
his pistol in his pocket, listening to the sounds 
below, to see what they might foreshadow; wheth- 
er they told of peace or of war, whether they an- 
nounced the calm of a quiet’ night or the terrors 
of an assault made by fiends—by those Italian 
brigands whose name has become a horror, 
whose tenderest mercies are pitiless cruelty, and 
to fall into the hands of whom is the direst fate 
that man or woman may know. 

One thought gave a horror to this narrative. 
Among the women in that room was the one 
who to him was infinitely dearer than any other 
upon earth. And this danger had threatened 
her—-a danger too horrible to think of—one which 
made his very life-blood freeze in the course of 
this calm narration. This was the one thing on 
which his thoughts turned most; that horrible, 
that appalling danger. So fearful was it to him 
that he envied Obed the privilege of having saved 
her. He longed to have been there in Obed’s 
place, so as to have done this thing for her. He 
himself had once saved her from death, and that 
scene could never depart from his memory; but 
now it seemed to him as though the fate from 
which he had saved her was as nothing when com- 
pared to the terror of that danger from which she 
had been snatched by Obed. 

Yet, during Obed’s narrative, although these 
feelings were within his heart, he said little or 
nothing. He listened with apparent calmness, 
offering no remark, though at that time the 
thoughts of his heart were so intense. In fact, 
it was through the very intensity of his feelings 
that he forced himself to keep silence. For if 
he had spoken he would have revealed all. If 
he had spoken he would have made known, even 
to the most careless or the most preoccupied 
listener, all the depth of that love which filled 
his whole being. Her very name to him was 
something which he could not mention without 
visible emotion. And she, in fearful peril, in 
terrific danger, in a situation so horrible, could 
not be spoken of by one to whom she was so dear 
and so precious. 

And so he listened in silence, with only a casu- 
al interjection, until Obed had finished his story. 
Then he made.some appropriate remarks, very 
coolly, complimentary to the heroism of his 
friend ; which remarks were at once quietly 
scouted by Obed as altogether inappropriate. 

‘*Pooh!” said he; ‘‘ what was it, after all? 
These Italians are rubbish, at the best. ‘They are 
about equal to Mexicans. You've read about 
our Mexican war, of course. To gain a victory 
over such rubbish is almost a disgrace.” 
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So Obed spoke about it, though whether h 
felt his exploit to be a disgrace or not may very 
reasonably be doubted. 

Yet, in spite of Lord Chetwynde’s interest in 
the affair of the Pontine Marshes, there was an- 
other story of Obed’s which produced a deeper 
effect on his mind. ‘This was his account of his 
interview with Black Bill, to which he had been 
summoned in London. ‘The story of Black Bill 
which Obed gave was one which was full of awful 
horror. It showed the unrelenting and pitiless 
cruelty of those who had made themselves her 
enemies; their profound genius for plotting, and 
their far-reaching cunning. He saw that these 
enemies must be full of boldness and craft far be- 
yond what is ordinarily met with. Black*Bill’s 
account of Gualtier’s behavior on the boat when 
the men tried to mutiny impressed him deeply. 
The man that could commit such a deed as he 
had done, and then turn upon a desperate crew 
as he did, to baffle them, to subdue them, and to 
bring them into submission to his will, seemed 
to him to be no common man. His flight after- 
ward, and the easy and yet complete way in which 
he had eluded all his pursuers, confirmed this view 
of his genius. Obed himself, who had labored 
so long, and yet so unsuccessfully, coincided in 
this opinion. 

The chief subject of interest in these affairs to 
both of these men was Zillah; yet, though the 
conversation revolved around her as a centre, no 
direct allusion was for some time made to her 
present situation. Yet all the while Lord Chet- 
wynde was filled with a feverish curiosity to 
know where she was, whether she was still with 
Obed’s family, or had left them; whether she was 
far away from him, or here in Florence. Such an 
immensity of happiness or of misery seemed to 
him at that time to depend on this thing that 
he did not dare to ask the question. He waited 
to see whether Obed himself might not put an 
end to this suspense. But Obed’s thoughts were 
all absorbed by the knotty question which had 
been raised by the appearance of Black Bill with 
his story. From the London police he had re- 
ceived no fresh intelligence since his departure, 
though every day he expected to hear something. 
From the Marseilles authorities he had heard 
nothing since his last visit to that city, and a 
letter which he had recently dispatched to the 
prefect at Naples had not yet been answered. 
As far as his knowledge just yet was concerned, 
the whole thing had gone into a more impene- 
trable mystery than ever, and the principals in 
this case, after committing atrocious crimes, aft- 
er baffling the police of different nations, seemed 
to have vanished into the profoundest obscurity. 
But on this occasion he reiterated that determ- 
ination which he had made before of never losing 
sight of this purpose, but keeping at it, if need 
were, for years. He would write to the police, 
he said, perpetually, and would give information 
to the authorities of every country in Europe. 
On his return to America he would have an ex- 
tensive and comprehensive search instituted. He 
would engage detectives himself in addition to 
any which the-police might send forth. Above 
all, he intended to make free use of the news- 
papers. He had, he said—and in this he was a 
true American—great faith in advertising. He 
had drawn up in his mind already the formulas 
of many different kinds of notices which he in- 
tended to have inserted in all the principal papers, 
by which he hoped to get on the track of the 
criminals. Once on their track, he felt assured 
of success. 

The unexpected addition of Black Bill to the 
number of actors in this important case was right- 
ly considered by Obed as of great moment. He 
had some idea of seeking him out on his return 
to London, and of employing him in this search. 
Black Bill would be stimulated to such a search 
by something far more powerful than any mere 

rofessional instinct or any hope of reward. 

he vengeance which he cherished would make 
him go on this errand with an ardor which no 
other could feel. He had his own personal 
grievance against Gualtier. He had shown this 
by his long and persistent watch, and by the 
malignancy of his tone when speaking of his 
enemy. Besides this, he had more than passion 
or malignancy to recommend him; he had that 
qualification for the purpose which gave aim and 
certainty to all his vengeful desires. He had 
shown himself to have the instinct of a blood- 
hound, and the stealthy cunning of an Indian in 
following on the trail of his foe. True he had 
been once outwitted, but that arose from the fact 
that he was forced to watch, and was not ready 
to strike. The next time he would be ready to 
deal the blow, and if he were once put on the 
trail, and caught up with the fugitive, the blow 
would fall swiftly and relentlessly. 

Debate about such things as these took up two 
or three hours, during which time Lord Chet- 
wynde endured his suspense. At length they 
rose to leave the gardens, and then, as they were 
walking along, he said, in as indifferent a tone 
as he could assume: 

‘* Oh—by-the-way—Miss Lorton is here with 
your family, I suppose ?” 

**Yes,” said Obed; ‘‘she is with us still.” 

At this simple answer Lord Chetwynde’s heart 
gave a great bound, and then seemed to stop 
beating for some seconds. He said nothing. 

‘*She is here now in Florence with us,” con- 
tinued Obed. ‘‘She is quite one of the family. 
We all call her Ella now; she insisted on it. I 
have taken a villa a few miles away. Ella 
prefers the country. ‘We often drive into the 
city. It’s a wonder to me that we never met 
before.” 

“Yes; it is odd.” 

‘*She cgme in with us this morning with a 
watch, which she left at Penafrio’s to be mended. 
It will be done this evering. She could not wait 
for it, so I staid, so as to take it out to her to- 
night. I strolled about the town, and finally 
wandered here, which I think the prettiest place 





in Florence. I'd been walking through the gar- 
dens for an hour before you saw me.” 

‘* How has she been of late?” 

“*Very well indeed—better, in fact, than she 
has ever been since I first saw her. She was not 
very well at Naples. The journey here did her 
much good, and the affair of the Pontine Marshes 
roused her up instead of agitating her. She be- 
haved like a trump—she was as cool as a clock; 
but it was a coolness that arose from an excite- 
ment which was absolutely red-hot, Sir. She 
seemed strung up to a pitch ten notes higher than 
usual, and once or twice as I caught her eyes 
they seemed to me to have a deep fire in them 
that was stunning! I never, in all my born 
days, saw the equal of that little thing,” ex- 
claimed Obed, tenderly. 

“It’s having an occupation,” he continued, 
**as I believe, that’s done her this good. She 
was afraid she would be a dependent, and the 
fear arose out of a noble feeling. Now she finds 
her position an honorable one. It gives her a 
fine feeling of pride. The poor little thing seems 
to have been brought up to do nothing at all; 
but now the discovery that she can do something 
actually intoxicates her. And the beauty of it 
is, she does it well. Yes, Sir. My children have 
been pushed along at a tre-mendous pace, and 
they love Ella better than me or sister ten times. 
But you'll see for yourself, for you’ve got to come 
right straight out with me, my boy. You, Wind- 
ham, are the one that Ella would rather see than 
any other. You're the man that saved her from 
death, and gave her to me.” 

At this Lord Chetwynde’s stout heart, that had 
never quailed in the face of death, throbbed fever- 
ishly in his intense joy, and his whole frame 
thrilled at the thought that arose in his mind. 
Going to her was easy enough, through Obed’s 
warm friendship. And he was going to her! 
This was the only thought of which he was con- 
scious. 

The carriage was waiting in front of thewatch- 
maker’s shop, and the watch was ready ; so they 
drove out without delay. It seemed to Lord 
Chetwynde like a dream. He was lost in an- 
ticipations of the coming meeting—that meeting 
which he had never dared to hope for, but which 
was now before him. 

Obed Chute, on coming to Florence, had rent- 
ed a villa on the slopes of the hills overlooking 
Val d’Arno. It was about twelve or fifteen 
miles away. ‘The road ran through the plain, 
and then ascended the hills gently, in a winding 
direction, till it reached the place. ‘The villa was 
surrounded by beautiful grounds, wherein trim 
gardens were seen, and fair winding walks, in- 
terspersed with fountains and statuary and pavil- 
ions. Besides these, there were extensive forests 
of thick-growing trees, whose dense branches, in- 
terlacing overhead, threw down heavy shadows. 
Through these dim woods many pathways pene- 
trated, leading to sequestered nooks and roman- 
tic grottoes. Here there wandered several little 
brooklets, and in the midst of the forest there 
was a lake, or rather a pond, from the middle 
of which rose a marble Triton, which perpetually 
spouted forth water from his shell. The villa it- 
self was of generous dimensions, in that style 
which is so familiar to us in this country, with 
broad piazzas and wide porticoes, and no lack 
of statuary. Here Obed Chute had made him- 
self quite at home, and confided to Lord Chet- 
wynde the fact that he would prefer this to his 
house on the Hudson River if he could only see 
the Stars and Stripes floating from the Campa- 
nile at Florence. As this was not likely to hap- 
pen, he was forced to look upon himself as mere- 
ly a pilgrim and a sojourner. 

Lord Chetwynde entered the villa. Obed re- 
mained behind for a few moments to give some 
directions to the servants. A lofty hall ran 
through the villa, with statues on each side, and 
a fountain at the farthest end. On either side 
there were doors opening into spacious apart- 
ments. Lord Chetwynde turned to the right, 
and entered a magnificent room, which extend- 
ed the whole length of the house. He looked 
around, and his attention was at once arrested 
by a figure at the farthest end. It was a lady, 
whose youthful face and slender figure made his 
heart beat fast and furiously; for, though he 
could not distinguish her features, which were 
partly turned away, yet the shape was familiar, 
and was associated with the sweetest memories 
of his life. The lady was sitting in a half-re- 
clining position on an Egyptian couch, her head 
was thrown back, a book hung listlessly in one 
hand, and she seemed lost in thought. So deep 
was her abstraction that the noise of Lord Chet- 
wynde’s steps on the marble floor did not arouse 
her. When he saw her he paused involuntarily, 
and stood for a few moments in silence, 

Yes, it was she! One look told him this. It 
was the one who for so long a time had been in 
all his thoughts, who in his illness had been ever 
present to his delirious dreams. It was the one 
to whom his heart had never ceased to turn 
since that first day when that head had lain for 
@ moment on his breast, and that rich, luxuriant 
hair had flowed in a sea of glory over his arms, 
burnished by the red rays of the rising sun. He 
walked softly forward and drew near. Then the 
noise of his footsteps roused her. She turned. 

There came over her face the sudden light of 
joyous and rapturous wonder. In that sudden 
rapture she seemed to lose breath and sense. 
She started forward to her feet, and .the book 
fell from her hand. For an instant she pressed 
her hand to her heart, and then, with both hands 
outstretched, and with her beautiful face all aglow 
with joy and delight that she could not conceal, 
she stepped forward. But suddenly, as though 
some other thought occurred, she stopped, and a 
crimson glow came over her pale face. She cast 
down her eyes and stood waiting. 

Lord Chetwynde caught her outstretched hand, 
which still was timidly held toward him, in both 
of his, and said not one word. For a time nei- 
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ther of them spoke, but he held her hand, and 
she did not withdraw it. 

** Oh !” he cried, suddenly, as though the words 
were‘torn from him, ‘‘ how I have longed for 
this moment!” - 

She looked at him hastily and confusedly, and 
then withdrew her hand, while another flush swept 
over her face. 

**Mr. Windham,” she faltered, in low tones, 
**what an unexpected pleasure! I—I thought 
you were in England.” 

** And so I was,” said Lord Chetwynde, as he 
devoured her with the ardent gaze of his eyes; 
**but my business was finished, and I left—” 

** How did you find us out?” she asked, smil- 
ingly, as, once more resuming her self-possession, 
she sat down again upon the Egyptian sofa, and 
picked up her book. ‘‘ Have you been in corre- 
spondence with Mr. Chute ?” 

‘*No,” laughed Lord Chetwynde. ‘‘It was 
fate that threw him into my way at the Boboli 
Gardens this morning. I have been here for— 
well, for a small eternity—and was thinking of 
going away when he came up, and now I am 
reconciled to all my past.” 

A silence followed, and each seemed to take a 
hasty glance at the other. On Zillah’s face there 
were the traces of sorrow; its lines had grown 
finer, and its air more delicate and spiritual. Lord 
Chetwynde’s face, on the other hand, showed still 
the marks of that disease which had brought him 
to death’s door, and no longer had that glow of 
manly health which had been its characteristic 
at Marseilles. 

**You have been ill,” said Zillah, suddenly, 
and with some alarm in her voice. 

‘* Yes,” said Lord Chetwynde, sadly ; ‘‘ I have 
been as near death as it is possible for one to be 
and live.” 

‘Tn Bngland ?” 

**No; in Switzerland.” 

*« Switzerland ?” 

‘* Yes.” f 

**T thought that perhaps some private troubles 
in England had caused it,” said Zillah, with tones 
of deep sympathy, for she recollected ‘his. last 
words to her, which expressed such fearful an- 
ticipations of the future. 

““No; [bore all that. It was an unexpected 
circumstance,” he said, in a cautious tone, “ that 
caused my illness. But the Italian air has been 
beneficial. But you—how have you been? I 
fear that you yourself have been ill.” 

“*T have had some troubles,” said Zillah, 
simply, 

Lord Chetwynde forbore to question her about 
those troubles. He went on to speak about the 
air of Val d’Arno being the best thing in the 
world for all illness, and congratulated her. on 
having so beautiful a spot in which to live. . Zil- 
lah grew enthusiastic in her praises of Florence 
and all the surrounding scenery; and as each 
learned how long the other had been here they 
wondered why they had not met. 

“But I,” said Zillah, ‘‘ have not gone often 
to the city since the first week. It is so beauti- 
ful here.” 

‘* And I,” said Lord Chetwynée, ‘‘haye rid- 
den all abont the environs, but have never. been 
near here before. And even if I had, I should 
have gone by it without knowing or suspecting 
that you were here.” 

Obed Chute had*much to see about, and these 

two remained long together. They talked over 
many things. Sometimes there were long pauses, 
which yet were free from embarrassment. © ‘The 
flush on Zillah’s cheek, and the kindling light 
of her eye, showed a pleasure which she could 
not conceal. Happiness was so strange to her 
that she welcomed eagerly this present hour, 
which was so bright to her poor sorrow-laden 
heart. Lord Chetwynde forgot his troubles, 
he banished the future, and, as before, he seized 
the present, and enjoyed it to the full. 
+ Obed returned at last and joined them. The 
time fled by rapidly. Lord Chetwynde made a 
move to return at about eleven o'clock, but Obed 
would not allow him. He made him stay that 
night at the villa. 





CHAPTER LXIII. 
A CHANGE. 


AttuovucH Lord Chetwynde was always out 
by day, yet he had always returned to his rooms 
at night, and therefore it was a matter of sur- 
prise to Hilda, on this eventful night, that twelve 
o'clock came without any signs of his return. 
In her wild and ungovernable passion her whole 
life had now grown to be one long internal strug- 
gle, in which it was with difficulty that she kept 
down the stormy feelings within her. This 
night she had grown more nervous than usual. 
It was as though she had attained to the culmin- 
ation of the long excitements through which she 
had passed. His absence filled her with a thou- 
sand fears. The longing of her heart grew in- 
tolerable as the hours passed by without any 
signs of his return, Weary of calling to her 
servant to ask if he had come back, she at last 
dismissed the servant to bed, and sat herself at 
the door of her room, listening for the sound of 
footsteps. In that watchful attitude she sat, 
dumb and motionless ; but the hours passed by 
her as she sat fhere, and still he came not. 

Through those hours her mind was filled with 
a thousand fears and fancies. Sometimes she 
thought that he had been assassinated. At 
other times she fancied that Gualtier might 
have broken his promise, and come back from 
London, full of vengeance, to track the man 
whom he hated. ‘These ideas, however, at 
length left her, and another took possession of 
her, which was far more natural and probable, 
and which finally became a deep and immoy- 
able conviction. She thought that Lord Chet- 
wynde had at last yielded to his aversion; and 
unwilling, from motives of gratitude, to have 














any formal farewell, he had: concluded to leaye 
her abruptly. 

** Yes,” she said to herself, as this thought first, 
came to her, ‘‘ that is it. . He wearies of my. per- 

tual presence.. He does not wish to subject 

imself to my mean entreaties. . He has eut the 
connection abruptly, and is this night on his 
way to Leghorn to take the steamer. He has 
gone to India, and left me forever. To-morrow, 
no doubt, I shall get a letter acquainting me 
with the .irrevocable step, and bidding me an 
eternal farewell.” A 

The more she thought of this the more in- 
tense her conviction became, until at last, from 
the force of her own fancies, she became as cer- 
tain of this as though some one had actually 
told her of his departure. Then there came 
over her a mighty sense of desolation. What 
should she do now? Life seemed in that in- 
stant to have lost all its sweetness and its mean- 
ing. Again there came to her that thought 
which many times during the last few weeks 
had occurred,-and now had grown familiar— 
the awful thought of suicide. The life she lived 
had already grown: almost intolerable from its 
unfulfilled wishes, and its longings against hope ; 
but now the last hope had departed, and. life 
itself was nothing but. a burden. Should she 
not lay it down? 

So the night passed, and the morning came, 
but through all that night sleep came not. And 
the dawn came, and the hours of the day passed 
by, but she sat motionless. The servants came, 
but were sent away; and this woman of feeling 
and of passion, who once had risen superior to 
all feeling, now lay a prey to an agony of soul 
that threatened reason and life itself. 5 

But suddenly all this was brought to an end. 
At about mid-day Lord Chetwynde returned. 
Hilda heard his footstep and his voice. A great 
joy darted through her, and her first impulse 





Even in his best moods, during the journey, he 
had never been like this. ‘Then he had never 
been otherwise than reserved and self-contained ; 
his face had never altogether lost its cloud of 
care. Now there was not a vestige of care to be 
seen; he was joyous; he was even hilarious; 
and seemed at peace with himself and all the 
world. : 

What had happened ? . 

This was the question which Hilda incessantly 
asked herself. It needed something unusual to 
change so completely this strong nature, and 
transform the sadness which had filled it into 
peace and joy. What had happened? What 
thing, of what kind, would be necessary, to effect 
such a change? Could it be gratified vengeance ? 
No; the feeling was too light for that. . Was it 
the news of some sudden fortune? She did not 
believe that if Lord Chetwynde heard that he 
had inherited millions it would give such joy as 
this, which would make itself manifest in alt his 
looks and words and acts and tones. . What 
would be needed to produce such a change in 
herself? Would vengeance, or riches, or honor 
be sufficient ? No. One thing alone could do 
this. Were she, by any possibility, ever to gain 
Lord Chetwynde to herself, then she felt that she 
would know the same. sweet peace and calm joy 
as that which she now read in his face. In that 


event she thought that she could look upon her 


worst enemy’ with a smile. But in him what 
could it mean? Could it be possible that he had 
any one whose smile would bring him such peace 
as this? Once before she suspected that he loved 
another. Could it be within the bounds of pos- 
sibility that the one whom he loved lived in Flor- 
ence? 

This thought filled her with dismay. And 
yet, why not? Had he not set out from En- 
gland for Italy? Had he not dragged himself 
out of his sick-room, almost before he could 
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“SHE SEEMED LOST IN THOUGHT.” 


was to fling herself upon him, and weep tears of 
happiness upon his breast. But that was a thing 
which was denied her—a privilege which might 
never be hers. | After the first wild impulse and 
the first rush of joy she restrained herself, and, 
locking the door of her room, she sat listening 
with quick and heavy breathing. She heard him 
speak a few careless words to the servant. She 
heard him go to his room, where he staid for 
about an hour. She watched and waited, but 
restrained every impulse to go out. ‘‘I have 
tormented him too much,” she said to herself. 
‘*T have forced myself upon him; I have made 
myselfcommon. A greater delicacy and a more 
retiring habit will be more agreeable to him. 
Let me not destroy my present happiness. It is 
joy enough that my fears are dispersed, and that 
he has not yet left me.” So she restrained her- 
self—though that self-restraint was the mightest 
task which she had ever undertaken—and' sat 
passively listening, when every feeling prompted 
her to rush forth eagerly to greet him. 

He went away that day, and.came back by 
midnight. Hilda did not trouble him, and they 
met on the following morning. 

Now, at the first glance which she stole at him, 
she noted in him a wonderful change. His face 
had lost its gloom; there was an expression of 
peace and blissful tranquillity which she had 
never observed before, and which she had never 
thought possible to one who had appeared to her 
as he always had. She sat wondering as they 
waited for breakfast to be served——a meal which 
they generally took together—and bafiled herself 
in vain conjectures. A great change had cer- 
tainly come over him. He greeted her with a 
bright and genial smile. He had shaken her 
hand with the warm pressure of a good-hearted 
friend. He was sprightly even with the servants. 
He noticed the exquisite beauty of the day. He 
had something to say about many little trifles. 





walk, to pursue his journey? #lad he not’broken 
off almost all intercourse with herself after the 
first week of their arrival? . Had he not been 
occupied with some engrossing’ business all the 
time since then? ‘What business could have at 
once so occupied him and so changed hin, if it 
were not something of this kind? ‘There was 
one thing which could at once account for his 
coolness to her and his inaccessibility to her ad- 
vances, for his journey to Florence, for his occu- 
pation all the time, and now for this strange 
mood of happiness which had come so suddenly 
yet so gently over him. And that one thing, 
which alone, to her mind, could at once account 
for all these things, was Love. 

The time passed, and Lord Chetwynde’s new 
mood seemed lasting.. Never had he been so 
considerate, so gentle, and so kind to Hilda. 
At any other time, or under any other circum- 
stances, this change would have stimulated her 
mind to the wildest hopes; but now it prompted 
fears which filled her with despair. So, as the 
days passed, the struggle raged within her breast. 

Meanwhile Lord Chetwynde was a constant 
visitor at the villa of Obed Chute, and a welcome 
guest to all. As the days passed the constant 
association which he had with Zillah made each 
better known to the other than ever before. The 
tenderness that. existed between them was re- 
pressed in the presence of the others; but on the 
frequent occasions when they were left alone to- 
gether it found expression by acts if not by 
words, by looks if not by acts. Lord Chetwynde 
could not forget that first look of all-absorbing 
and overwhelming joy with which Zillah had 
greeted him on his sudden appearance. A mas- 
ter, to a certain extent, over himself, he coerced 
himself so far as not to alarm Zillah by any ten- 
der words or by any acts which told too much ; 
yet in his face and in his eyes she could read, if 
she chose, all his devotion. As for Zillah, the 





change which she had felt from the dull monot- 
ony of her past to the vivid joy of the present 
was so great and so powerful that its effects were 
too manifest to be concealed. She could not 
conceal the glow of health that sprang to her 
cheek, the light that kindled in her eye, the res- 
onant tone that was added to her voice, and the 
spring that came to her step. Nor could she, in 
her’ girlish innocence, conceal altogether how 
completely she now rested all her hopes and all 
her happiness upon Lord Chetwynde; the flush 
of joy that arose at his arrival, the sadness that 
overspread her at his departure. But Obed 
Chute and his sister were not observant; and 


‘these things, which would have been so manifest 


to others, were never noticed by them. It seem- 
ed to both of them as though Zillah merely 
shared the pleasure which they felt in the society 


-of this Windham, whom Obed loved and admired, 


and they thought that Zillah’s feelings were mere- 
ly of the same character as their own. 

Neither Lord Chetwynde nor Zillah cared to 
disclose the true state of the case.. Lord Chet- 
wynde wished to see her every day, but did not 
wish them to know that he came every day. 
That might seem strange to them. In point of 
fact, they would have thought nothing of it, but 
would have welcomed him as warmly as ever ; 
but Lord Chetwynde could not feel sure of this. 
And if he visited her'every day, he did not wish 
to let the world know it. How it happened can 
not-be told; by what mysterious process it oc- 
curred can scarcely be related; such a process 
is too indefinable for description ; but certain it 
is that a mysterious understanding sprang up be- 
tween him and Zillah, so that on every alternate 
day when he rode toward the villa he would 
leave his horse at a house about a quarter of a 
mile away, and walk to the nearest part of the 
park, where there was a small gate among the 
trees. Here he usually entered, and soon reach- 
ed a small kiosk near that pond among the woods 
which has already been spoken of. ‘The house- 
hold was so small and so quiet, and the woods 
were so unfrequented and so shadowy, that there 
was scarcely any possibility of interruption. 
Even if they had been discovered there by Obed 
himself, Lord Chetwynde’s presence of mind 
could have readily furnished a satisfactory story 
to account for it. He had already arranged that 
in his mind. He would have ‘‘ happened to meet” 
Zillah on the road near the gate, and come in 
here with her. By this it will be seen, on the 
strength of this mysterious understanding, that 
Zillah was not averse to this clandestine meet- 
ing. In fact, she always was there. Many times 
they met there in the weeks which Lord Chet- 
wynde passed in Florence, and never once did 
she fail to be there first to await him. 

Perhaps it was because each had a secret be- 
lief that this was all temporary—a happiness, a 
bliss; in fact, in this part of their mortal lives, 
but a bliss too great to last. Perhaps it was 
this that gave Zillah the courage and spirit to be 
at the trysting-place to receive this man who 
adored her, and never to fail to be there first— 
to think that not to be there first would be al- 
most a sin—and so to receive his deep and fer- 
vent expressions of gratitude for her kindness, 
which were: reiterated at every. meeting. At 
any rate, Zillah was always there on the days 
when Lord Chetwynde wished her to be there; 
and on the occasions when he visited the villa 
she was not there, but was seated in the drawing- 
room to receive him. Obed Chute thought that 
Lord Chetwynde came three times a week. 
Zillah knew that he came seven times a week. 

For some time this state of things had con- 
tinued. Windham was the chosen friend of 
Obed, and the favored guest at Obed’s villa. 
Zillah knew that this could not last, and used to 
try to check her happiness, and reason it down. 
But as the hour of the tryst approached all at- 
tempts of this kind were forgotten, and she was 
there watching and waiting. 

To her, one day thus waiting, Lord Chetwynde 
came with a sad smile on his face, and something 
in his eyes which threw a chill over Zillah’s heart. 
They talked a little while, but Lord Chetwynde 
was melancholy and preoccupied. 

‘*You do not look well to-day,” said Zillah, 
wonderingly, and in tones which were full of 
sympathy. ‘‘I hope nothing has happened ?” 

Lord Chetwynde looked earnestly at her and 
sighed heavily. 

‘Miss Lorton,” said he, sadly, ‘something 
has happened which has thrown the deepest 
gloom over me. -Shall I tell you? Will you 
sympathize with my gloom? I will tell you. I 
have this day received a letter giving me my ap- 
pointment to a post in India, for which I have 
been waiting for a long time.” 

“India!” ' 

Zillah gasped this out with white lips, while 
her face assumed the ashen hue of despair. 

‘* India!” she repeated, as her great eyes were 
fixed in agony upon him; and then she stopped, 
pressing her hand to her heart. 

The anguish of that look was so intense that 
Lord Chetwynde was shaken to the soul. He 
caught her hand in his, scarce knowing what he 
did. 

‘¢Oh, Miss Lorton,” he cried, ‘‘ do not look so 
at me. I am in despair; I am heart-broken; 
I dare not look at the future; but the future 1s 
not immediate; I can yet wait a few weeks ; and 
you will still come here, will you not—to see 
me ?” 

Zillah caught her hand away, and her eyes 
fell. Tears dropped from beneath her heavy 
lashes. But she said not a word. 

“ At any rate, tell me this,” cried Lord Chet- 
wynde, ‘‘when I am gone, Miss Lorton, you 
will not forget me? = ‘Tell me this.” - 

Zillah looked at him with her large, spiritual 
eyes, whose fire seemed now to burn into his 
soul, and her lips moved : 

** Never!” ; 

That was the only word that she said. 
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THE LADIES OF THE RED 
CROSS SOCIETY. 


N the year 1665, when a red cross was painted 

on the door of’ a house in London it denoted 
that the inmates of that house were smitten by 
the Plague. In the present year a range of 
buildings may be seen near the Church of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, in the same city, where 
the red cross flag waves from the roof, and 
where the same emblem is displayed on the walls 
of the building, and on the packages of goods 





which-are.lying on the foot-way. Does this sig- 
nify that the Plague has again broken out there? 
The question may be safely answered in the af- 
firmative, though at present it is not a plague of 
disease merely, but of war, and of all the hor- 
rors that war brings in its train. 

The modern red cross is not, like its prede- 


cessor of 1665, an emblem of dismal isolation ; it 


“is, on the contrary, the cheerful badge of hope 
and charity, adopted by an admirable associa- 
tion which, with the utmost impartiality, sends 
both to the French’and German armies surgeons 


handling and speedy transmission of the articles 
so forwarded. Agents are appointed at the head- 
quarters of both armies to make all wants imme- 
diately known. 

Our picture represents the Ladies’ Committee 
of the Red Cross Society busily at work, pack- 
ing linen, lint, bandages, etc., for the relief of 
the wounded. ‘This committee, which is com- 


LADIES OF THE RED CROSS PACKING 


posed of the first ladies in the kingdom, is pre- 
sided over by the Princess Christian of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, and has rendered efficient aid by 
its zeal and activity. 

There are now some forty surgeons serving 
under the Red Cross Society in the field, or at 
the hospitals formed in France and Germany. 
All these gentlemen understand French and Ger- 
man. Luxembourg is now made the chief base 
of operations, owing to the mass of wounded 
French, mostly in a pitiable condition, who were 
accumulated on the German borders. Many of 
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these have already been cared for. From Paris 
an expedition has been organized in conjunction 
with the American Aid Society, and this friendly 
partnership between the surgeons of the two 
great branches of the English-speaking nation 
has excited warm appreciation in‘France. Be- 
sides this, an international field-hospital is to 
be established at Bingen on the Rhine, under the 
charge of Dr. Thudichum, aided by the advice 
and assistance of Dr. Simon, the medical officer 
of the Privy Council. The institution will 
probably become a model establishment. 
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or complexions were equally popular is proved by 
the fashion of wearing differently colored hair by 
turns. 

Agnes Sorel, Diane de Poitiers, Gabrielle 
d'Estrées, almost all the female celebrities of the 
Fronde (including the Duchess of Longueville), 
Ninon de l’Enclos, and La Vallitre, were b/ondes. 
So was Paule de Toulouse, who was followed by 
so tumultuous a crowd of admirers whenever she 
went abroad as to compel the interference of 
the magistrates to keep them off. But these sa- 
gacious magistrates knew the human heart toe 
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MEDICAL STORES FOR THE WOUNDED. 


BLONDES AND BRUNEITE 


F the Graces were fair, the Muses were : 
so were Juno, Andromeda, Sappho, and Cleo- 
patra— 
“A queen, with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes, 
Brow-bound with burning gold.” 
Descending to modern times, we find the dark- 
haired competing very nearly, if not qhite, on 
equal terms with the light or fair; and that, ex- 


! cluding a brief exceptional period, the rival tints 


well not to solicit and obtain, by way of compen- 
sation, from the complacency of the idol, that she 
should submit to the soft compulsion of appear- 
ing in public twice a wee Marie Mancini, the 
first serious love of Louis XIV., and Madame De 
Maintenon, the last, were dark. Modern poets 
and romance writers have made their heroines 
light and dark, according to the exigencies of 
fiction as requiring either gay or grave charac- 
ters; or have aimed at effect by contrasts, like 
Minna and Brenda in ‘*'The Pirate,” Flora 
M‘Ivor and Rose Bradwardine in ‘* Waverley,” 
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or Corinne and Lucile in Madame De Staél's 
ECE, 


“Some one, I forget who,” remarks M. Feu- 
illet de Conches, ‘‘ was foolish enough to say that 
a brown woman is but a softened or effeminate 
boy. He must have been in a bad humor when 
he gave utterance to so gratuitous an affront.” 
The practice of tinting statues, as revived by Mr. 
Gibson, if it really prevailed among the ancients, 
may be cited as a strong proof of their preference 
for fair yellow, or blonde. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Arprgoative Reaper.—Without entering into de- 
tails that lack of space forbids, we say that by strict 
economy $300 can be made to answer for your board, 
clothing, and music lessons for three months, We 
can not recommend one teacher above another. You 
will find it much less expensive to take lessons in 
classes st the Conservatory of Music than of a private 
teacher. Tho plainest boarding-houses will charge 
you $7 a week, and expect you to have a room-mate ; 
but if you choose you can live at the Working-woman’s 
Home for half this amount. To be neatly dressed in 
an alpaca or empress cloth suit will be all that is nec- 


essary. 

R. 8.—We have no cut patterns of the articles con- 
tained in-the Supplement. You can easily cut them 
for yourself with the aid of the copying wheel. Our 
cut patterns are limited in number, and do not include 
children’s clothing. We exchange no patterns, and 
our subscribers will save us and themselves trouble by 
sending only for the patterns contained in the adver- 
tised list, and always specifying the number of the 
Bazar containing the pattern wanted. 

Rvstio,—No.—To the rather indefinite request to 
give you “the correct pronunciation of some of the 
principal towns at the seat of war, and’of the names 
of some of the prominent generals,” we can only refer 
you to the most accessible pronouncing gazetteer and 
dictionary. 

Lrssrz Dowx.—Thanks for your kind appreciation.— 
We know of no school for cooking now in operation. 

An Inquiren.—The common Latin proverb, “‘ De gus- 
tibus non est disputandum,” means nothing more than 
that there is no disputing tastes. 

M. E. R.—It is immaterial what kind of licorice you 
use. 

Lovisr.—The ‘‘Cryptogram” has never been pub- 
lished in book form, and appears for the first time in 
the columns of the Bazar. It will probably be issued 
by Harper & Brothers on the completion of the story. 

M. E. B.—We have never seen the book, and know 
nothing about it. 

K. E. D.—Gunpowder is a composition of saltpetre, 
charcoal, and sulphur.—We do not know that there is 
any special significance attached to a barber’s pole.—It 
would be rude to refuse to answer a gentleman merely 
because you had not been introduced, if that is your 
meaning. Your own sense of propriety should tell 
you whether he has a right to accost you or not.—We 
have described numerous alpaca suits which will serve 
as models. 

Srreno.—You will find several good treatises on pho- 
nography mentioned in the article on “ Professions for 
Women” in the last number of the Bazar. 

A. J.—We know of no book on the figures of the 
German, which we presume is what you mean. 

Joz M.—Making phantom bouquets and preserving 
autumn leaves and sea-weed are pleasant occupations, 
not tiresome to the eye. Experts at crochet, tatting, 
and knitting do not require to use their eyes much.— 
Use the sleeves and skirt of your poplin as you have 
cut them, and get darker gray poplin for a tunic and 
high waist. For the winter get-a French turban of 
velvet, with ostrich tips for trimming, and a suit of 
black silk or cashmere.—It is not best to push a bash- 
ful boy of sixteen into the society of girls, but place 
him there as if by accident, and he will gradually over- 
come his bashfulness, 

E..a R.—For directions about your various suits 
consult the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 40, Vol- 
Ill. Hats are worn to match the color of the suit; 
also gloves. Black kid boots are preferred to all others. 

Mexroo,—The pattern of a cashmere costume in Ba- 
zar No, 25, Vol, IIL, will serve for your cashmere suit. 
Get a dove gray Irish poplin, or a silk of any becom- 
ing color, as an addition to your wardrobe. It is the 
fashion now to have the hat the color of the costume, 
but your black velvet hat can be adapted to all cos- 
tumes by merely changing the feathers or flowers.— 
Little sisters and brothers of the bride often attend 
her at the ceremony. You can only invite your friends 
verbally if you do not send cards. : : 

Vienna.—From fifteen to eighteen yards of alpaca 
are required for a suit. The best qualities of buffalo 
alpaca and beaver mohair cost from $1 10 to $1 40 a 
yard. To trim the gray cloth sample use bias bands 
of gray silk corded with velvet. 

Mrs, C.—For stylish Balmoral skirts read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 40, Vol. III.—A black cashmere 
sacque like that in Bazar No, 39, Vol. IIL, is the wrap 
you want.—Let the skirt of your traveling dress touch 
the floor behind, but only reach the instep in front.—A 

jue is a long polonaise with a full skirt. A pale- 
tot is a half-loose sacque.—We do not disclose the 
names of our writers. 

M. L. L.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 32, 
Vol. III., for hints about making an alpaca suit.—An 
over-skirt and paletot of merino will look well made 
by the pattern on page 617 in Bazar No. 89, Vol. IIL.— 
Make the black cashmere suit for a short lady by de- 
sign on firat page of same paper. 

CLEveLanv,—English frock-coats of black or invisi- 
ble tinted cloth, vest of the same, and pearl-colored 
pantaloons, are worn by bridegrooms when full-dreas 
is not adopted. ; 

Mapauinz De C.—A brown cashmere short suit made 
like that on first page of Bazar No. 39, Vol. III., will 
be what you want.—The bride should wear white 
gloves with a white dress. The groom’s gloves should 
match the bride’s.—It is polite to eat pickles with a 
fork, not with your fingers. 

Mrs. 8. J. B.—Your striped empress cloth is rather 
gay for a atreet suit, but would look best plainly made 
with a single skirt and a casaque trimmed with fringe. 

Entry M.—Wear white kid gloves with your gray 
silk wedding dress, and pearl or plain gold jewelry. 
The groom's gloves match the bride's always. Wood 
brown kid gloves will answer with your brown and 
black suits.—We have not illustrated shawl costumes. 
They are long polonaises, or else a short paletot and 
long upper skirt worn over a black silk or alpaca skirt. 
The upper skirt is cut lengthwise of a long plain gray 
shawl, eo that the fringe of the shaw! will serve for 
trimming. The paletot is made like the cashmere 
sacques in Bazar No. 89, Vol. IIL, and trimmed with 
fringe. 








8. A. G.—Make belted blouses of rich plaid goods, 
of black and white check, or of blue and green, for 
your boy of four years. Trim with velvet ribbon. 

E. C. 8. R.—All pleatings are prettier for being cut 
bias. Flat side pleatings require three times the length 
of the place to be trimmed. A flounce of the material 
or bias strips of checked stuff will trim your poplin 
prettily, but do not use braid, as it is passée. Turn in 
the edges of bias velvet, and hem them to the material. 
—We will give in an early Supplement Number a pat- 
tern of a dress for an elderly lady. 

Mas. Susan R.—Trim your gray poplin with folds 
of the same, edged with Tom Thumb fringe. 

Exorsz.—Get thread lace three or four inches wide 
to trim your black gros grain basque. It will cost from 
$3 to $6 a yard.—Rub your brown silk with chloroform 
or ether undiluted.—Get a black and white checked 
serge for your boy, and make it a long belted blouse.— 
Send your white plumes to a French scourer. 

Groner M.—The cut paper pattern in Bazar No. 
40, Vol. IIL, or the cashmere tunic and sacque in No. 
89, Vol. III, are what you want for a black silk suit.— 
Get a plaid serge, or a Biarritz cloth of dark, grave col- 
or, for a fall suit. 

Mars, V. H.—Have your Bismarck chalé dress dyed 
black.—Your sample has worsted in it, and is, there- 
fore, not foulard silk.—The over-skirt given with the 
Trained Street Suit in Bazar No. 40, Vol. IIL, will suit 
you, as you are fleshy.—You need not rip your dress to 
have it dyed. Merely take off the skirt facing.—Make 
your handsome black armure silk with a alight train, 
plain waist, and basque belt, like those in Bazar No. 
39, Vol. III. Trim with thread lace or fringe and pas- 
sementerie.—Get one of your merchant friends to buy 
you a llama point for $50 at a wholesale house. Llama 
and princess laces are next best after thread lace.— 
Cashmere shawls are the only shawls now worn. They 
never go out of fashion, and are becoming to broad 
shoulders. $150 or $200 would buy one that you would 
prize.—A black velvet gipsy bonnet will answer with 
all your dresses, 

A. E. G. H.—Your sample is French flannel. Make 
with a casaque and single skirt.—Make belted blouses 
for your short, fat boy of three years.—Cashmere costs 
from $2 a yard to $3 50. 

Torrre.—Braid your hair at night in small braids, to 
make it crimp; then plait in two strands of three tress- 
es each, tie with ribbon, and let it hang down your 
back; or else turn it up toward the crown of your head, 
in chatelaine fashion. 

Daisy Wray.—A flounced skirt and long casaque, 
trimmed with ruches and fringe, will be a pretty fash- 
ion for your silk sample. 

A Parron.—Three yards of Lyons velvet will make 
your sacque. Trim with fringe or lace, and passemen- 
terie for a heading.—The over-skirt pattern on page 
617 of Bazar No. 89 is one of the most stylish of the 


season. 

Mrs. L, R. H. writes from Budaon, India: 

Dear Bazar,—Some time last year some of my kind 
friends in America, in packing up a box for me, put in 
it some odd numbers of the Bazar. And they con- 
tained so many desirable patterns, both for work and 
dress, and so much other interesting matter, that I at 
once determined to become a subscriber. As soon as 
we got settled in our new home this year, my husband, 
as you know, subscribed for it, and for several weeks 
now it has been regularly received. 

Every week, when the servant brings in the foreign 
mail, a merry little two-years-old runs to meet him, 
and in great glee exclaims, ‘‘ Mamma, dak! tavis dikh- 
lao!” which is Hindostani for ‘‘ Mamma, here is the 
mail; now show me the pictures!” And so the Bazar 
is the first opened, and the little man makes many ex- 
clamations over the ‘‘ pitty lady,” or chhoti baba (little 


baby). 

The picture “‘ Among the Pets” was a great amuse- 
ment to him. He showed it to all the servants, and 
told them “ chhoté kutté baunkt4 hai!” which means, 
“the little dog is barking!” Well, so much for the 
little one’s pleasure. And his mamma is no less 
pleased, I assure you. 

I teach the native Christian women and girls to cro- 
chet and knit and embroider from your patterns, and 
they are getting on very creditably. 

Ipano.—We do not think that Miss Mulock’s poem, 
“Tender and True,” has been set to music. 

M. J. H.—The Turkish sable brilliantine is a heavy 
kind of mohair made of silk and wool, and is thirty 
inches wide. 

Maper.—We believe the article you mention is con- 
sidered good, but have no personal knowledge of it.— 
Read items about corsets in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 89, Vol. IIL 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


“In 1858 I bought a Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine, which is still in good order, and 
does as good work as ever, without a cent’s worth 
of repairs. It has averaged two hundred and 
fifty dollars a year, besides family sewing. With 
one needle I hemmed over three thousand yards 
of magic ruffling. Tucking and hemming are 
my favorite pastime. I never sat at the machine 
alone without hymning, ‘God bless Wheeler & 
Wilson,’ and it is still my prayer.”—Mary A. 
Stewart, Upper Alton, Ill. 





PEARLS AND RUBIES. 


WHEN rosy lips part pearls should glitter be- 
hind them. ‘To preserve and beautify the dental 
enamel there is no preparation like Sozodont, a 
compound of the most wholesome vegetable anti- 
septics, among which the Bark of the South 
American Soap-Tree, known to the natives as 
Quillay, and used by the Spanish Americans for 
cleansing, withggt impairing, the most delicate 
fabrics, is the most important. 





**SpaLpine’s GiuE” 


will just suit you. — 
[Com.]} 





Qevrerestive 70 Lavres. 

‘* We have used the Grover & Baker Sewing 
Machine in the Home of the Friendless for many 
years. It has done excellent service, and has 
been an invaluable assistant in the making and 
repairing of the hundreds of garments here, and 
remains a monument of excellent work done,” — 
Mrs. I. Grant, Matron of the Home of the 
Friendless, Chicago. 








Corrine hme 5 the meaus of the vewly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting a of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 


Use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 
It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Druggists. 
Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 


JET JEWELRY, 


OSBORNE & TOWNSEND, 
527 BROADWAY. 

Corner of Spring St., under the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
have lately received a large assortment of 
REAL JET, comprising 
Necklaces, Bracelets, Brooches, Earrings, &c. 

The Finest Jet Cameo Sets. 
Jet Cut-Bead Necklaces. 
All of the Latest Patterns. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory in the United States. 


Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
4’) () & Co.’s ORGANS and 
» MELODEONS vill be 
§ delivered in any part of the 
United States reached by Ex- 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. 
Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 


or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chieago, Ill. 


NICOL & DAVIDSON, 


No. 686 BROADWAY, 
NEAR GREAT JONES STREET, 
SUCCESSORS TO_E. V. HAUGHWOUT & CO., 
Established 35 Years, 


Are now opening their first Fall Importations of 
WHITE AND DECORATED FRENCH CHINA 
DINNER SETS, 

WHITE AND DECORATED FRENCH CHINA 
DESSERT AND TEA SETS, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS 
FRENCH BRONZES, 
CLOCKS, VASES, and 
MANTEL SETS; 


CHANDELIERS and GAS FIXTURES, 
n 
GLASS (from Osizr, of London), BRONZE, and 
ORMOLU. 

















Also, 
GORHAM PLATED WARE, 
an 
GOODS OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
comprising 
THE. FINEST SELECTIONS OF THE ABOVE 


CLASS OF GOODS EVER OFFERED IN 
THIS COUNTRY. 


OR SALE.—A Ladies’ Furnishing Business, 

in a good location on Broadway. Stock and Fix- 

tures only—no good-will required. Call on or address 
Mrs. EDWARDS, 791 Broadway, N. Y. 








Cut Paper Patterns: 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Geapep To Fit any 
Fieure, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, THY NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EAOU 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

The following patterns are now ready: 


WATTEAU STREET SUIT............ No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT.......... ek 
WA nono oor csevecs ss cnces ae) 
COUNTRY WALKING SUIT........... #28 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS............. “ 30 
SEA-SIDE COSTUME..... Bocesses se PMP: | 
SUMMER WALKING SUIT........ sone 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS.......... “ 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT............. * 40 
NILSSON WALKING SUIT.......... .- § 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


UT PAPER PATTERNS of all the Articles 

in the Supplement t6 Harper's Bazar, in all sizes, 

for Ladies, Misses, Boys, and little Children. «Elegant 

Trimmed Patterns, $8, $10, and $12 per dozen. Plain 
Cut Patterns, 30 cents we. Reve = LF lamamea 





643 Broadway, corner ‘Bleecker St., New York. 


ARIS MILLINERY.—Est’b. 1841. 

Mur. FERRERO, No. 6 Lafayette Place, has 

now on hand an elegant and varied assortment of the 

new and leading styles of Fall and Winter Millinery. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 


“THE LITERARY WORLD:” 


A Sixteen-page Monthly Paper. Reviews of all lead- 
ing New Books; Literary News; a complete Month- 
lw List of American Publications. Firry Cents per 
Yrar. Sample Copies, Seven Cents. S. R. CROCKER, 
Publisher, 32 Bromtield St., Boston, Mass. 











A T. STEWART & CO. 


have opened 
THE LARGEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE STOCK 
of 
DRESS GOODS 
that they have ever offered, 
consisting of 
DRAP DE FRANCE, 
DIAGONAL AND SERGE PLAIDS 
in black and white effects, 
SATINS DE CHINE, 
DRAPS D'ETE, 
PLAIN AND PLAID POPLINS, 
EXTRA QUALITY MERINO CLOTHS, 
EPINGLINES, VELOURS, CACHEMIRES, 
EMPRESS CLOTHS, &c., 
just received per recent steamers. 
PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 


Customers, strangers, and residents of the 
neighboring cities are respectfully 
invited to examine. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


LAPS & CHILDREN'S OUTFITTING 





DEPARTMENT. 

LADY'S TROUSSEAU “C" FOR $250. 
6 Muslin Chemises.......... +---@ $2 50..$15 00 
6 Linen ey ap boehaetonvae 5 00.. 30 00 
6 Pairs of Muslin Drawers...... @ 250.. 15 
6 ad Linen Pens (eae on @ 450.. 27 00 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts............@ 250.. 7 50 
8 Tucked “ ON Po hier @ 350.. 1050 
“ “ SN ens ces ee-@ 400.. 12 60 
3 Muslin Night Dresses..........@ 5 00.. 15 00 
3 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 50.. 19 50 

3Embr'd “ « 

Tucked Yokes............ ---@ 10 90.. 380 00 
2 Flannel Skirts, Embr'd.........@ 8 00.. 16 60 
8 Corset Covers ...........ccceee @ 6 00.. 18 00 
3 Dressing Sacques.............. @ 5 50.. 16 50 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre.............. 18 (0 
$250 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.0.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 
































THE EXCELSIOR NURSERY SWING. ; 
Achild can swing itself without assistance, and with 
out danger of falling. Easily removed when not in 
use. Pleasant and ——— Price only 
. Sold by all dealers. ress . 
soe A. H. SEAVER, P.O. Box 6182, N. Y. City. 


GENTS WANTED—($225 a MontH) by 
thee AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


One seldom finds a more entertaining book.” 


—_—- 


MACGREGOR’S 


Rob Roy on the Jordan. 


The Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, and 
Gennesareth, &e. A Canoe Cruise in Pales- 
tine and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. 
By J. Macerecor, M.A. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 














The “Rob Roy” is a canoe in which Mr. Macgregor 
had paddled his way over the lakes and rivers 0 oe 
lands; and in which, a few months ago, he journeyed 
through the Suez Canal and followed the course fe 
the Jordan, by reason of the light draught of his 
little vessel penetrating to spots heretofore or 
visited by Europeans. r. Macgregor wields t e pen 
as lightly as the paddle, and narrates his adventures 
in a style that does not often weary.—N. ¥. Evening 


“ost. eg 
Exceedingly entertaining.—N. Y. Times. 


Pus.isuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





oer Harrre & Brorners will send the above work tir 
mat, postace prepaid, to any part of tie Uiniileu 56 es; 
on receipt of $2 5v. 
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THE CELEBRATED 





BRAND 
BLACK ALPACAS! 


This Brand of ALPACA, on t of its ti 
of cloth and richness of color, has become the Stand= 
ard Alpaca now used in the United States. 

These Goods are greatly improved for the Fall and 
Winter wear, being of the richest and purest 
Shade of fast Black, and made of the very finest 
material, they are absolutely superior to any 
ALPAGAS ever gold in this country,and are now one of 
the most fashionable and economical fabrics worn. 

These beautiful Goods are sold by 
most of the leading Retail Dry-Goods 
Werchants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

tz” Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece bear- 
ing a picture of the Buffalo, precisely 
like the above. 

WM. I. PEAKE & CO., 
46, 48, and 50 White St., New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


George Sand’s Novels. 


“Undoubtedly the woman who, by her writings, has 
exerted the widest, probably the most potent, influence 
upon the men and women of her times.” John G. Saxe 
the celebrated poet, says this, and the wisest critics of 
the day have written about her in even stronger praise. 
A Library of Fiction is incomplete without George 
Sand. e have already published in our uniform 
Standard Library Edition: 

ANTONI A “In ‘Antonia’ the reader will find 
* one of the most perfect love stories ever 
written.”—Every Saturday. 
MAUPRAT. ** Asto ‘Mauprat,’ if there were any 
* doubts as to George Sand’s power, it 
would forever set them at rest."—Harper’s Monthly. 
MONSIEUR SYLVESTRE. 4). Sharacterized by 
* the same rare touch 
of her genius which gives her creations such subtle 
power.”—Providence Journal. 


PRICE OF EACH, $1 50. 
Sold every where. Mailed postpaid by the publish- 
ers, ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 














$500 Rewarp is offered by & 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s i 
Catarrh Remedy for a case § 
; of Catarrh which he can not § 


Ajcure. Sold by druggists, or § 
fj |sent by mail for 60 cents. 
SS |A pamphlet on Catarrh free. 
* |Address Dr. R. V. Pixxce, 9 
No. 133 Seneca Street, Buf- § 
falo, N. ¥. 








» 





50 Cents to $5 per Evening, at Home! 


We are prepared to furnish profitable employment 
to Men and Women at their homes. One person in 
each locality throughout the United States can engage 
in this business at great wages. We send, rrer, full 
particulars and a valuable sample, which will do to 
commence work on. Any person seeing this notice, 
who wants profitable, permanent work, should send 
us their address without delay. 


E.C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine, 
THE WESTERN WORLD. 

Best Story Paper in the Universe. Sold 
everywhere. 6 cents; $8a year. A $5 prize to every 
Subscriber. Send two stamps for specimen copy. 
Address JAMES R. ELLIOTT, Boston, Mass. 


Two Novels of American Society. 








My Daughter Elinor 


8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


——<=_. 


Miss Van Kortland, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MY DAUGHTER ELINOR.” 


8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 





From ‘Miss Van Kortland” we rose, as a year ago 
from “My Daughter Elinor,” with the feeling of oi 
ing had a great deal for our money. Whoever the 
author of these volumes is, we can but echo the hope 
ofa yoans lady who finished her tirst book just on the 
edge of a long summer day, straining her eyes in the 
dark to read the last words: “Well, I'd like to shut 
her up with a pen and paper, and keep her writing’all 
the time.” There are bubbles of wit that remind you 
of Dickens; there are situations, both tragic and com- 
ic, which move you now to laughter and then to tears; 
there are bits of eloquent description that keep your 
attention captive; and, above all, there is fearless 


while womanly denunci, 
ina ly ation of some popular sins.— 


Posiisnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t#- Hakerr & Broturrs will send either of the 
hove works by mail, postage prepaid, to A 
United States, on receipt of the ie Kis nares ter 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Waltham Watches, 


IN 2-0Z. CASES, 
For Merchants, Clerks, and Professional Men. 


Waltham Watches, 


IN 3-0Z. CASES, 
For Farmers, Carpenters, and other Mechanics. 


Waltham Watches, 
IN 40Z. CASES, 
For Mariners, Soldiers, and Expressmen. 


Waltham Watches, 


IN 5-0Z. CASES, 
For Conductors, Engineers, and Baggagemen. 


Waltham Watches, 


IN 6-0Z. CASES, 
For Miners, Lumbermen, and Stage Drivers. 


Waltham Watches, 


IN 8-0Z. CASES, 
For all who wish something very substantial. 


All the above are described in our Price-List. Write 
for it as follows: 

Messrs. HOWARD & CO., 785 Broadway, N.Y.: 
Please send me your illustrated Price-List of WAL- 
THAM WATCHES, az per advertisement in Harper's 
Bazar. 

Sian Name anv Appress IN Fou. 


And you will receive it, postpaid, by return mail. It 
gives all the information you desire, and explains our 
plan of sending Watches by Express without any risk 


to the purchaser, 
HOWARD & CO,, 


785 Broadway, New York. 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Rimmel’s Perfumery. 


Trade-Mark. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 
Granve Ducnessez, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
HENNA, 
Curnese Bouquet. 


RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris & London. 


EDWARD GREEY & CoO,, 
38 Vesey Street, New York, Sole Agents for the U.S. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is now prepared to offer such in- 
ducements to persons of either sex who will canvass 
for the sale of books by subscription as will make it 
more lucrative than almost any occupation now open 
to intelligent, energetic, and persevering effort. The 
works he is now ery ore Agents are of the 
highest order of merit. Ministers, students, teachers, 
and every one may feel that they are spreading truth 
while engaged in their circulation. Let all who are 
desirous of such employment apply soon, as territory 
is being rapidly taken. For particulars, address 


AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brorturrs, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 


ANTED—AGENTS (20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MAC E. Has the under-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, in.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 

















“MACHINES. The be: 


e best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Maoutne Wituout Money. 
For further particulars, address 


THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 








NILSSON,/BOUQUET. 


THE NEW PERFUME 
FOR THE HANDEERCHIEF. 
Cc. B. WOODWORTH & SON, 
Rochester, N. Y., and 
335 Broadway (Room 18), New York. 


PLooMineTon NURSERY. 


600 Acres. 19th Year. 10 Greenhouses. 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Nursery Stock, Ever- 
teens, Rootgrafts, Hedge Plants, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Jrocus, Lilies, Colored Fruit and Flower Plates. All 
at Wholesale aud Retail. Send 10 cts. for Catalogues. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Ill. 








Beautities the Complexion, by removing Pimples and 
all other Disagreeable Disorders of the Skin. 
Twenty-five Cents per Box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


GREAT OFFER!! 





HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
pow og of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cas 
during this month, or will take from $4 to $20 month- 
ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ . 1:0. 
SAPOLIO, 


For General 
Household purposes 
IS BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


$9 50 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 


Dies. Don’t fail to-secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address S. M. Spznorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 





ESTB. 












7 5 F I] 
Pr» anys G- 7Vviomoas. 








| D. WILSON & CO., 397 Pearl St., N.Y. far- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 





NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





a 

AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Volumes I. to XL.: from June, 1850, to 
May, 1870. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the Author of 
“Tom Brown's School Days.” New Edition. With 
Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. (Uniform with “ Tom Brown's School Days.") 


WILLSON’S INTERMEDIATE FIFTH READER: 
on the Original Plan of the School and Family Se- 
ries; embracing, in brief, the Principles of Rhetoric, 
Criticism, Eloquence, and Oratory, as applied to both 
Prose and Poetry. The whole adapted to Elocu- 
tionary Instruction. By Maroius Witis0n. 12mo, 
$1 40. 


CHARLES DICKENS: The Story of his Life. By 
the Author of ‘The Life of Thackeray." Portraits 
taken at various times, and Views of his Residences. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DICKENS'S SPEECHES, LETTERS, and SA YINGS. 
sponciems Lotiers, and Sayings of Charles Dickens. 
'o which is added a Sketch of the Author by George 
Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley's Sermon. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


t@~ The two above works, bound in One Volume, 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 75. ke 


THE GENIAL SHOWMAN. Being Reminiscences 
of the Life of Artemus Ward, and Pictures of a 
Showman’s Career in the Western World. By Ep- 
warp P. Hinesrcn. Two Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. es 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act yop: Taxes on Distilled Spirits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a oan Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horaog E. 
Dressek. 8yo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00, 


ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, &c. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 
Steel. Complete in Oue Volume. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50, es 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 638 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


unas at 


THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, Nile, Red Sea, 
and Gennesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine 
and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. 
Macarecor, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Herwortm Drxon, Author 
of “Her Majesty’s Tower,” &c.’ With Two Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vyo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of Jose- 

hine, Queen of Holland, Mother of Napoleon III. 

y Joun S.C. Assort, Author of “ The French Rev- 

olution,” ‘History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. 

With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $120. (Uniform 
with Abbotts’ Mustrated Histories.) 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of 
the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials. 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr.Grorex Hesexten. Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Supespees by Kennern R. H. Maoxenzin, F,S.A., 
F.A.S.L. With upward ef 100 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


oe 


FRESH NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED LY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. By Cuar.es 
Dioxens, Author of *‘ Bleak Honse,” ‘‘ Hard Times,” 
“Christmas Tales,” &c., &c. S8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


A DANGEROUS GUEST. By the Author of ‘Gil- 
bert Rugge,” “A First Friendship,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. ras 

CHARLES READE’S NOVELS, COMPLETE. Har- 
per’s Library Edition. Complete in 3 Vols., 8vo, 
Green Morocco Cloth, $6 50 per set. 


Hard Cash.—Grifith Gaunt.—It is Never Too Late 
to Mend.—Love Me Little, Love Me Long.—Put Your- 
self in His Place.—Foul Play.— White Lies.—Peg Wof- 
Jington, Christie Johnstone, and Other Stories.—T he 
Cloister and the Hearth. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON. be! an Etonian. 
be Se Tllustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
cents. 


VERONICA. _By the Author of “‘ Aunt Margaret's 
Trouble,” ‘*Mabel’s Progress,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. =) 

THE NEW TIMOTHY. By Ws. M. Baxer, Author 
of “Inside: a Chronicle of Secession,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. Ris 


TRUE TO HERSELF. By F. W. Rortnson, Author 
of “Stern Necessity,” ‘‘ Poor Humanity,” “ Mattie: 
aStray,” ‘‘ Christie’s Faith,” ‘‘ Carry's Confession,” 
“No Man's Friend,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


JOHN: A Love Story. By Mrs. Orrenant, Anthor of 
“ Agnes,” **Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘‘ The Min- 
ister’s Wife,” ‘“‘Life of Edward Irving,” ‘ Brown- 
lows,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MAN AND WIFE. By Wixte Cortina, Author of 
** Armadale,” ‘*Moonstone,” ‘*No Name,” bing 
Woman in White,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


MISS THACKERAY'S “WRITINGS, COMPLETE. 
The Writings of Anne Isabella Thackeray. Illus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


KILMENY. By Wriutam Brack, Author of “In Silk 


Attire,” ‘Love or Marriage?” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. . 


$60 





A WEEK paid Agents in a new busi- 
ness, Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDIVTED.—The Nation, N. Y. 





““A complete Pictorial History of the 'T'fmes.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 


Hanrver’s Wrexrxty is an illustrated record of, and 
a@ commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the couuiry are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Europe, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harver’s Wrexy is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
clam to pre-eminence. 

‘The Editorial matter of Harrre’s Wrexty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features ; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 











The young lady who buys a single number of Hax- 
pEn’s Bazan is made a subscriber for 
life.—. Y. Kvening Post. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazan has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. o effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves. 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Harrer’s Bazar, outside the — Supplement, 
graded to fit any figure from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directions for putting togeth- 
er printed on each separate piece of the pattern, will 
be sent by the Publishers ras by mail on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and bust measure. The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. Dressmak- 
ers supplied with the entire set of nine sizes at $2 0v. 
Newsdealers supplied at the usual discount. In or- 
dering, D pe specify the number of Bazar containing 
suit and send bust measure. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of “‘ Cord and Creese," ** ‘he Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. 0b- 


ver. 
The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—7'he Press, Phila. 


j . 

Harper S Magazine. 

The Forty-first Volume of the Magazine closes with 
the November No. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that of any other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, aud popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical intprovements of the age, and upon 
current a and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

Harper's MaGazinz contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English a ze. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harper's Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrrr’s Werxiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrer's Bazan, One Year. - 400 





Harrvenr’s Macaztyz, Harvrer’s Weexcy, and Haxrrn’s 
Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazinx 24 cents a year, for the Werkty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postave. 

The Volumes of the MaGazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volumef and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxny and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hazrer & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Tes ror Apvertisine 1x Harper's Perronroars. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Pave, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $3 00 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 








Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


(Ocrozer 15, 1870. 











FACETIA. 
A rasnion ane belle was Aj 
ten almost. out. of | Vf, 
her -™ a few WY 
ly ensconced in her chi 


2 
= 
: 
2 


Sse 


What pleasure ’tis to watch 
each cutter, 

And think of future bread 
and butter! 


——-~.——_——_ 

Tux most Exo.vusive Cir- 

otze— The Arctic Circle, 

which no one has succeed- 
ed in getting into. 


—__—~-—- 
A New Bonnet Wantep. 


the none tiest man I 

* ever wyatt ht | 
out your money for suc! 
trash when I do need a new 
bonnet so much!” 


—_—_——~-— 

Name ror a Femarz An- 

ALYTIOAL CHEMist~— Ann 
Eliza. 


<> 
A Bap Dast—The owing 
of a grudge. 


——>———_ 
Neox on Norume. —A 
sentimental youth says he 
prefers hangin onthe 5 Oat 
ing by the neck, bu 

that both are dangerous, 


—_——_———- 
Aamonth’s imprisonment 
in jail was thought by an 
Irishman a 
tence, ‘ because, as it was 
the depth of winter, the 
days were so short.” 


ee enn 
A GENTLE gh ages 


weddings of ‘three of her : 
til Pommnest, sore it is all very well 
e 


——_—o—_—— 


What is a man bem f when he blows his own trump- 
et ?--Raising the win 
—_o——_—— 

What interpretation can be J ape remy the trite maxim, 
‘The more the merrier ?”—That it is sheer nonsense, 
for most certainly two hands in your pocket at one and 
the same time is more than sufficient. 

a re 

It is said gray hairs are frequently brought with sor- 
row to the grave. Do you believe it ?—Rather inclined 
to. Never heard of their being transferred to the latter 

ylace foufull . Indeed, heirs, whether male or female, 
love ut little cause for sorrow. If “‘money maketh 
mares to go,” why not hares? 


a os 
Nor very rar Wrone.—Mrs. Malaprop says that ev- 
ery one ought to contribute as hand ly as possibl 
to the fund for the relief of the wounded, because that 
Sanitarian. os 





will be abting like a good ‘” : 
Is it true that all things have an end 2—No: aring 
has none. : 


Tne Force or Hanrt.—We know a gentléman who 
is so extremely methodical in business that when he 
pays a compliment, even to his wife, he always will in- 
sist on taking a receipt. 


———~——— . 
Rover.—In an old and rare book mention is made of 
the first use of rouge, which, by this account, seems to 
have been somewhat perverted from its origina] pur- 
pose. It was “‘ worn by the Roman generals in their 
riumphs, that they might seem to blush at their own 
raises.” This is almost as bad as the use to which it 
is subservient in the pres- : 
ent progressive age. 
i te Pl a 


Book-KEEPING BY DouBLE 
Entry. —Enter a friend's 
room and borrow a book; 
then enter your own and 
keep it there. 


——_————. 
When does a monarch 
shower bigssings. on his 
people ?—When he rains. 
—————_ 


Some poor but pretty 
irls attract lovers by the 
‘ace; some plain rich ones 
by the figure. 


Every young doctor must 
ret on if he only has pa- 
jents, 


—_—<———_—_ 

Why are husband and 

wife not one, bit ten ?—Be- 

cause the wife is Number 

One, and the husband goes 
for nothing. 


Bap Taste—Asafeetida. 
———~.———_ 


Birp-FANoyING ExtRAor- 
prnary.—A Case is reported 
of the proprietor of a large 
aviary who has lately gone 
raven mad. 


———>——_—_. 

The nation which pro- 

duces most marriages must 
be fascination. 


seit iialineneieie 

It is very difficult to keep 
our own peace of mind 
f people thrust pieces of 
theirs upon you. 


A Counrsr -Artrraocrion 
—A handsome shopman, 
—_——~.>—__— 


A few years ago a little 
fellow was taken by his fa- 
ther to a carpenter, to be 
bound apprentice to him, 
after the fashion of those 
times. In settling the busi- 
ness, the master, who was 
one of the stiff kind, ob- 
served: ‘ Well, boy, I sup- 
pose you can eat most any 

hing, can’t you? Talways 
make my boys live on what 
they don’t like.” “T love 
every thing but mince-pie 
and apple-pie!” was the 
boy’s instant reply. 





who Splash you all over by their Cc 











Lapy.,“‘ Four of those chairs 
which Iso lately purchased of 
you are broken.’ 

Uruo.steren. “Indeed, ma- 
dame! Theonly way in which 
I can account for that is, that 
some one must have been sit- 
ting on them.” 


—_~—___ 
It turned out that a recent 
bankrupt’s only assets were 


- thirteen big and little chil- 
t him 


dren. His creditors le’ 
keep them. 


———__>/__—— 
Woo.-Work.—A_gentle- 
man, in the constant habit of 
knitting his brows, wishes for 
some remunerative employ- 
ment in that line. y 


a 
Why should a farmer prefer | 


a well-educated woman forhis 
wife ?--Because she is highly. 


cultivated. 


—_e——— 

Mrs, Partington is anxious 
to know, if the compass has a 
needle and thirty-two points, 
how long it will take a woman 
to make a shirt with it. 


——_>———_.. 
If letter-postage is reduced 

to one cent, there will be two 

sent where one’s sent now. 


_ eo 
The popularcolored ink for 


writing love-let now is vi- 
olet, because it fades so soon. 


f; ded Cl 
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A DEGENERATE DAUGHTER. 





SHUDDERING Wire or CHAr.ix’s Bosom. “ Promise me, Charlie dear, oh, Avomise me, that you'll never go and let yourself be Organized into a Soldier! and that 
if ever the Enemy wants to come and take New York, you and I and Maud and Baby will Fly to other Climes, and Let Him!” 
His Motuer-in-Law. “ Don’t Talk such Unwomanly Nonsense, Matilda! Why, if ever the Foreign Invader dared to set his Foot on American Soil, it would be 
some Compensation, at least, to me, to Know that my Husband was among the very jirst to Confront the Foe!” 


A FISHY NOTION. ; 





HOULD I but be allowed a 
8 ? 
I would not ask for aught 


absurd ; 
And I would rather be a fish 
~~ ny other kind of 


For like a fish I’d drink and 


J 
With thirst that’ never 
could diminish ; 
So should I swim in bliss— 
just think— 
With lots of fins, yet never 
finish. 


Nor care nor grief should 
weight my scales— 
My gills no watery sorrow 


measure. 
My tail—like most three- 
volume tales— 


pleasure. 
I'd dwell forever mid the 
hush 
Of submarine arcades of 
greenery ; 
Where mermaids fair will 
gladly brush 


My dorsal fins—and by 
machinery. 


Should end with universal , 





Missionary (fe mother of 
Arabs). “Tam truly grieved 
to have heard, Mrs, Mulla- 
gain, that your husband has 
quarreled wi 


terms, Sorr! It’s 
not foive minutes since he 
-boxed my ears.” 


——_~———_— 
A Basy’s Brrp—A crow. 


A Wonperrun Agri, 
PuenomEnon—A flight of 
stairs. 


—_~.__—__ 

One of the miseries of life 
is to be beaten in an argu- 
ment, and immediately aft- 
erward to think of some 
expression which would 
have totally 
your opponent. 


———__——. 
A contempora asks, 
«How is it that thémouths 
of rivers are uiger than 
their heads?” Nothing out 
of the way in that; we 
know of persons in the 
same fix. 


LY) 
y, 
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——____— 

A Bue teat Fiovrisnes 
ALL THE YEAR Rovunp— 
Humbug. 

——pa————. 

A wise physician once 
said: ‘‘I observe that ev- 
ery one wishes to go to 
heaven ; but I observe, also, 
that most people are willing 
to take a great deal of disa- 
greeable medicine first.” 


——~_>—__—_ 
Noah’s Ark is the first 
piece of arch-itecture men- 
tion 
a 
An old cynic, at a concert 
the other night, read in the 
programme the title of a 
song, viz.: ‘‘ Oh, give me a 
cot in the valley I love!” 
Reading it attentively, he 


es out: ‘Well, if I 
ad my choice, I should ask 
for a bedstead }” 
—_——>—_— 
A Deniorous Fiowrr or 
Sprrzecu—The helio-trope. 
—_—_p——_— 


FASHIONABLE Youne 

Lavy (detaching her hair 

previous to retiring). ‘‘ What dreams may come when 
we have shuflled off this mortal coil!” 


pS LS 
The noise in a drum ought to be very easily explained, 
because the smallest drummer-boy can make it out. 


fais: Se oe ae et he 
Tue Cricketer’s Curer Stupy—The bat. 


ceri corre 
Have = ever been in China?—No; but my little 
brother has sat down in papa’s punch-bowl. 


A victim of unrequited affection concludes as fol- 


“T sat me down and thought profound; 
This maxim wise I drew: 
It’s easier far to like a girl 
‘Lhan make a girl like you.” 


° Sad 
Tur most Dirrtcunt Ture To REMEMBER—The poor. 


Farmer. ‘ What d’ye want ?” 

Yoururut Artists. ‘ Please, Sir, may we draw your 
house ?” 

Farmer. “ Draw my ’ouse! Go’long wi’ye! ’Tain’t 
built on wheels.” a 


Aw “ Earty-oLosinc Movement’—The morning-glo- 
ries about seven o’clock. 


od ca Ee 
“Do you believe in spirits, Mr. Blifkins ?” 
“Oh no, mum! I aoe to the Sons of Temper- 
ance!” And poor Blifkins blushed deeply. 


—~+—_—_—— 

A man may be ever so poor, he may be ever so un- 

fortunate, but he need never be hard up for candles, so 
long as he makes light of his suffering. 


PRPS > 
A watch-maker has a watch to repair that (according 
to its owner’s statement) frequently stops while it is 
: going, and sometimes loses 

an hour in twenty minutes. 


PA Sida Ck aa 

*“*When men break their 
hearts,” remarked a cynical 
female writer, “it is the 
same as when a lobster 
breaks one of its claws— 
another sprouts out imme- 
diately and grows in its 
place.” 


——_—.———- 

Foor- PRINTS ‘ON THE 

Sanps or Time— Crows’ 
feet. , 

A journal asks, Whatisthe 
difference between a soldier 
and a fashionable young 
lady? and replies: One 
faces the powder, and the 
other powders the face. 


———~—_— 
Navticat Nore.—What’s 
the difference between a 
ship and a bark ?— Why, 
ou can tell a bark by its 
OWOws. 


—_—a——_ 
When a commercial gen- 
tleman once objected to the 
proposal that he should 
push his fortune in Aus- 
tralia, because ‘‘ there was 
nothing to be got there 
but. kangaroos,” the West 
Country bailie who had 
been his adviser replied : 
“Isna kangaroo’s money as 
guid as any other man’s?” 
———————_ 


The mosquito, as a public 
singer, draws well, but nev- 
er gives satisfaction. 


Oe 4 
The following is said to 
have been a Yankee’s rea- 
soning on progress in trans- 
ortation: “I kin recker- 





“LARKS.” 


Such Fun, taking out two Jolly Girls for a Row and letting them do it themselves, you know. Girls with plenty of Fun in them, and all that sort of thing, you know, delp 


and you have to pretend you don’t mind your Clothes being spoiled, you know, and all that sort of thing. 


ect ten or twelve years ago, 








that if I started trom Bos- 
tiag on a Wednesday, I cud 
git in Philadelphy on the 
next Saturday, makin’ jist 
three days. Now I kin git 
from Bosting to Philadel- 
phy in one day; and I've 
een cal’latin’ that if the 
power of steam increases 
for the next ten years as it 
as been doin’ for the last 
ten ne. Td be in Phila- 
y jist two days before I 
startid from Bosting.” 



























